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ovate 


FALSE HUMILITY 
EDITOR: 

Recurrently articles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD and weekly 
Catholic papers urge the increased reading of Catholic news- 
papers. They should take a leaf from the secular newspapers. 
Outside my parish church every Sunday at every exit, their 
Sunday editions are on sale while inside gathering dust on 
radiators back of the collection table is the weekly edition of 
our high-grade Pilot. The Bible says we should not hide our 
products under a bushel of dust. Reader 
Dorchester, Masa 


IMPROVING CATHOLIC ART? 
EDITOR: 

About Catholic art: the answer to improvement is philo- 
sophical and meditational, where leadership is most often 
where it can be expressed, that is, in the mission preacher, 
as influenced by the aristocratic dreamer, often king or prince. 
The aesthetics of art is like the ethics of theology, the narrow 
truth. Beauty is the mark of the passing of Jesus in the art 

, lesser artists than Himself: neo-Platonic reasoning 
so expressed. Anne Southard 
Boston, Mass. 


POLAND, A TEST CASE? 
EDITOR: 

I thoroughly agree with Michael de la Bedoyere (July) 
in his thesis that no country can be neutral today. Neutralism 
is a device dreamed up by Europeans to conceal their moral 
paralysis. It bears no relation to the real world situation in 
which one must take sides. That does not mean that every 
nation must proclaim its allegiance. India’s vulnerable im- 
potence prevents it from speaking out for the West. 

Since Russia now holds out the olive branch and the 
promise of neutrality to Austria, we ought to test her sin- 
cerity as De la Bedoyere says, by asking for free elections 
in Poland. We know Russia has no thought of retreating 
beyond the Neisse but at least we can make her feel un- 
comfortable from a propaganda standpoint. 

Harold Wainwright 
Philadelphia, Pa 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
EDITOR: 

The NEA has finally discovered that juvenile delinquency 
really exists in our schools. It reached its conclusion from a 
survey of 3,400 typical teachers throughout the nation. In 
past surveys, teachers have listed fear of group-pressures, 
etc., as a major problem but in the present survey, this fear 
dropped to eighteenth place as a problem and discipline in 
the classroom rose to No. 1. 





On the same page of the New York Herald 
Tribune that gave this information, I noticed 
an item to the effect that a group of librarians 
at an American Library Association confer- 
ence in Philadelphia had decided that “the cli- 
mate of the community” is the most important 
factor in determining book selections. Is there 
not a relation between these two items? What 
people want, not a fixed moral code, becomes 
the standard of action and thinking. Let chil- 
dren decide how they want to behave. Let 
people read anything that is popular. That is 
the idea behind the notion that “the climate of 
the community” is sovereign. Where in the 
world are we going when educated people 
espouse such notions? Is it not the duty of an 
educated man to uphold standards free from 
the corrosive influence of the vicious, the illit- 
erate and the uncultured members of society? 


Mrs. Marcele McPherson 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MIDDLE EAST CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 

I was very happy to see the article named 
“An Eastern Monastery” in the June issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Too many of us grow 
up thinking that only the Irish or the Germans 
have real Catholicism and when we read about 
the magnificent faith of Catholics of the Chal- 
dean rite in the Middle East it opens up our 
eyes. In this little town described by Mr. 
Mortimer everybody without exception went to 
Mass. What a truly Catholic sight it must 
have been to see every imaginable variety of 
Arab, Kurdish and Persian dress. By con- 
trast, how pitiful were the Yezidis in the 
neighboring village who worshiped Satan who, 
they believed, forbade them to learn tu read 
or write for fear they would rebel against him. 
We have heard a lot of the idea that “Europe 
is the Faith and the Faith is Europe” but 
articles like Mr. Mortimer’s help us to realize 
that Catholicism is something more spavious 
than Europe. Mrs. Antoinette F. McMillan 


Boston, Mass. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES 
EDITOR: 

Neutrality, as De la Bedoyere observes in 
his column (July), is an alluring but impos- 
sible condition today. When you have one-half 
of the world fighting for freedom and human 
dignity and the other half out to destroy basic 
moral values, there can be no neutrality ex- 
cept in the minds of morons. Yet the Russians 
will surely struggle to foster neutrality con- 
cepts as they dearly love any form of vacuum 
whether military or ideological. They feel it 


can always be filled with Soviet power when 
the time is ripe. 

Most sinister are Russia’s attempts to neu- 
tralize via religion. I do fear men like Metro- 
politan Pitirim of Minsk who has just arrived 
in London with seven other Russian church- 
men. He said that the Russian Orthodox 
Church “stands outside politics and in the 


inner life and administration of the Church 
it is absolutely independent.” This is all of a 
piece with Khrushchev and Bulganin toasting 
the Americans at the July 4th party in Mos- 
cow. The situation is too serious to pay atten- 
tion to such tomfoolery. 


Nicholas Taylor 
New York, N. Y. 


THE POVERELLO 
EDITOR: 


It was a great satisfaction to me to discover 
that The Reader’s Digest had picked up the 
wonderful account by Vernon Pizer of the 
work of Llewellyn Scott which appeared in 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD (July). This blessed 
man is doing a wonderful work in Washington, 
and it pleases me to think of a Poverello at 
work not far from the White House. He has 
deserved to receive the Poverello medal he did 
receive. While so many of us talk about love 
and charity, he goes out and brings comfort 
and food to men whose lives he has salvaged, 
This gentle Negro puts us all to shame by his 
Christ-likeness. William L. O'Malley 

Chicago, IIl. 


NEHRU AND THE CARDINAL 
EDITOR: 


The Rev. Jerome D’Souza, S.J., refers in 
his article to Nehru giving a luncheon in honor 
of Cardinal Gracias. (See “India’s First Car- 
dinal”—April.) What strikes me as peculiar 
is that the reverend author doesn’t consider 
it peculiar that a pro-Red like Nehru should 
honor a Catholic prelate. Maybe it’s all just 
part of a politician’s life to sit next to Chou En- 
lai one day and a Catholic Cardinal the next 
day, but I would imagine the Cardinal must 
have been rather uncomfortable. 

William Brace Purcell 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Ed.: Nehru is the arch foe of Communists in 
India. He visited the Pope on July 7th. He has 
been friendly to the Church in India and Car- 
dinal Gracias had every reason to welcome the 
Prime Minister. As to Nehru’s tirades against 
the West, I think we can understand the feel- 
ing of a man who was imprisoned by a Western 
colonial power for seventeen years. 


Ill 
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Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men. Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
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Peron Had a Brainstorm 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Prnon still lives in his pink-walled palace in Buenvs Aires but his 
prestige has declined and his regime is shaky. However, the rise and 
fall of Eva’s husband have a deeper significance for us than the mere 
demise of a dictator. The truly significant feature of the Argentine situ- 
ation seems to be that the Communists have failed once again to get a 
foothold in the Americas. 

The true picture of what happened in Buenos Aires in the last few 
months is not yet in focus. The country seems to be seething with rumors 
and portents but there is good reason to believe that Argentine Reds 
stirred up the trouble that issued in a revolution. They did not make a 
direct grab for power but it was they, apparently, who urged Perén to 
start his anti-Catholic campaign. They stood to gain through the chaos 
of a national revolution. Reds love to swim in muddy waters. 


C outa agitation seems to be the only plausible explanation of 
Per6én’s sudden attack on the Church last November. His relations with 
the clergy had been cordial. Catholics generally supported Perén in his 
bid for the Presidency in 1946. After his election, he proceeded to live 
up to his campaign promises. He established the Catholic religion as the 
official religion of the State, made religious education compulsory in the 
public schools and gave private religious schools special subsidies. He 
personally consecrated Argentina to the Blessed Virgin and proclaimed 
Our Lady of Lujan a general in the Argentine army. 

Then suddenly he had a brainstorm. In that country whose popula- 
tion is 95% Catholic, he lashed out at the Church in a wild wave of 
Nazi-like persecution. Following the traditional formula of dictators, he 
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proclaimed that his hostility was 
directed not against the Church but 
against the clergy, against “evil 
shepherds and bad priests.” In one 
of his speeches he declared: “I have 
said a thousand times that I am a 
Catholic and we have many Catho- 
lics with us. We do not attack 
religion. .. .” 


Ix his first blast in November, he 
named two bishops and an arch- 
bishop as “infiltrating” his labor 
unions and softening up his work- 
ers in order to hand them over to 
the exploitation of the capitalists. 
The big, bad capitalists have always 
been a favorite scapegoat of Perén’s, 
but in linking up priests and capi- 
talists he was following the lead of 
Lenin. 

Various explanations of Perdén’s 
incredible about-face have been of- 
fered. Some say that the apostate 
priest who is frequently seen with 
the dictator, exercises great influ- 
ence over him. But Perén has never 
really been an anticlerical though 
his Catholicism has been of the rou- 
tine variety. Another solution to 
the riddle of his anti-Catholic out- 
bursts which some observers have 
advanced is that Perén was infuri- 
ated at the Vatican for neglecting to 
present Eva and 
himself with certain 
coveted decorations. 
If this was the cause 
of his present madness, his fury is 
certainly a delayed reaction as the 
so-called “snub” occurred several 
years ago. Another suggestion is 
that the anticlericals have prevailed 
upon him to persecute the Church. 
But the fact is that most of the anti- 
clericals in Argentina are opposed 
to Perén. 

Communist infiltration into the 
regime seems to be the only plausi- 


Medal 
for Eva? 
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ble answer to this puzzling Perénist 
policy which, from the viewpoint of 
political strategy, seems stupid and 
irrational in a Catholic country 
where Church-State relations had 
been peaceful. Already last Decem- 
ber the Osservatore Romano had 
called attention to the infiltration of 
subversives into the government. 
And a recent arrival from Argen- 
tina, in a NCWC dispatch of June 
20th, said: “During the past four 
years, two elements have fought 
for control of the Perénist party: 
pro-Perén Catholics and Commu- 
nist infiltrators. The Communists 
have for some time been trying to 
displace the Catholics opposing 
Perén’s anti-Catholic measures. 
The Communists, however, gave 
the campaign their full support and 
today the Perénist movement is in 
their hands.” 


_ leaders in the movement to 
persuade Perén to persecute the 


Church seem to have been Bor- 
lenghi, Mendez San Martin and 
Vuletich. Angel Borlenghi, minister 
of the Interior, was second in power 
in Buenos Aires. It was he who 
had command of the 
police and arrested 
political prisoners. 
He touched off the 
violence in June by 
accusing Catholics of burning the 
Argentine flag and tearing down 
plaques of Eva Perén. Mendez San 
Martin, minister of Education, was 
an avowed enemy of the Church. 
Eduardo Vuletich, secretary-general 
of the General Confederation of 
Labor, requested Peron to disestab- 
lish the Church. These _ three 
troublemakers have resigned from 
the President’s cabinet but one won- 
ders whether or not they are still 
active behind the scenes. Perdén 


They 
Brewed 
Trouble 
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blamed the Communists for burn- 
ing churches in Buenos Aires in 
reprisal for the abortive Navy-led 
rebellion. He might well have 
named some of his own cabinet as 
instigators of the reprisals. 

What will happen to the projects 
set on foot by Perén during his anti- 
clerical campaign? He _ brought 
about the enactment of legislation 
permitting divorce, legalizing pros- 
titution and suppressing Good Fri- 
day and Christmas as holidays. He 
made Eva Perén’s death anniver- 
sary a primary holiday, barred all 
open-air demonstrations (obviously 
directed at religious celebrations) 
though he announced a festivity in 
honor of flyweight boxer Pascual 
Perez as a substitute for the tradi- 
tional Corpus Christi procession. 

On May 20th the Senate passed a 
bill directing the government to call 
for a constitutional convention in 
order to revise the Constitution by 
separating Church and State. The 
Senate also passed a bill revoking 
tax exemptions on Church property. 


Tue fate of these policies and 
Perén’s political future depend, at 
least to some degree, on the loyalty 
of the descamisados, “the shirtless 
ones.” His strength in the past has 
been his demagogic shrewdness in 
holding these masses of workers. 
Eva Peron ingratiated herself into 
their good will and became for them 
the very incarnation of love for the 
poor. Perdn, since 
her death has built 
up the cult of Eva. 
A priest in Cordoba, 
Argentina, told Herbert Matthews 
of The New York Times that orders 
had been issued to parish priests in 
Cordoba to devote this year to “the 
mystique of Evita.” Indeed, little 
Eva became a very holy person un- 


Cult of 
Little Eva 
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der Perénist propaganda. There 
was some talk of having her beati- 
fied in Rome. We can imagine what 
short shrift such notions would re- 
ceive at the Vatican. One school 
textbook in Argentina shows Christ 
on one side of the page and on the 
other side, Eva looking very much 
like the Blessed Virgin, haloed and 
in heaven. 

Perén’s “justicialism” was a mys- 
tical mélange of assorted ideas. It 
was designed to appeal to Argentine 
nationalism by claiming to liberate 
Argentina from foreign imperial- 
ism. The descamisados loved it as 
it sounded like a noble system of 
social justice and at the same time 
roused the masses to new heights 
of belligerent patriotism. It even 
made faces at the U. S. But the 
Perén regime has met with some 
bad harvests and inflation, and has 
had to accept credits from America. 
Moreover, it has permitted North 
American investments in Argentine 
oil. So Perén’s “justicialism” is not 
quite so isolationist and self-suffi- 
cient as the Dictator hoped. 


Fox the Church’s point of view, 
the real nub of the difficulties with 


Perén lies in education. The bish- 
ops cannot sit idly by and watch a 
whole generation of Argentine 
youth go to the dogs of secularism. 
When Peron, on May 4, 1950, pre- 
sented the law making religious 
instruction compulsory in_ state 
schools, he explained he was doing 
it to protect youths from secular- 
ism. In his own words then he has 
condemned them to secularism by 
his campaign this year to suppress 
religious education. The places of 
the priest-teachers dismissed by 
Perén from the schools have been 
taken over by Government Spiritual 
Advisers. These men and women 
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come from trade unions or 
from the women’s organization 
called “The Sisterhood of Eva 
Peron.” This latter is very similar 
to a women’s organization started 
by Hitler. 

Incidentally, Thomas F. Doyle 
of the NCWC News Service has 
pointed out the striking parallels 
between the career of dictator 
Perén and dictator Hitler. Both 
originally were Catholics and posed 
as friends of the Church and the 
Holy See, both have 
arrested priests, 
both have spied on 
priests in the pulpit 
and in the confessional, both have 
started youth movements, both 
have ridiculed and defamed Catho- 
lic clergy through their kept press, 
both have disrupted religious dem- 
onstrations. Both were mystical 
demagogues, both were Army men. 
Hitler had his Eva Braun and 
Peron, his Eva Duarte. 


have 


Like Peas 
in a Pod 


Wir the Argentine hierarchy 
strive to stave off the separation of 


Church and State? Probably they 
will be content with a lesser degree 
of union than in the immediate past. 
But they will not consent to com- 
plete separation. Shortly after 
Easter, the permanent commission 
of the Catholic Episcopate, meeting 
in Buenos Aires, stated that there 
are three kinds of separation of 
Church and State: separation of 
powers, economic separation, and 
moral separation. 

The Church does not resist the 
first two but accepts them if carried 
on in a friendly manner. The com- 
mittee, however, said that the 
Church cannot tolerate a moral 
separation of Church and State. 
Just what they meant by moral 
separation is not.altogether clear. I 
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would judge them to mean that 
some union should exist so that the 
State could not command a Catho- 
lic to do something that would con- 
flict with his duty to his spiritual 
ruler, the Church. 


oo and more Americans, aware 
of the unhappy marriages of Church 
and State in various European na- 
tions of the past, are also becoming 
aware that the American system is 
not ideal. The wall of separation 
between Church and State here is 
creating grave problems. The juve- 
nile delinquency problem, for in- 
stance, shows that it is lamentable 
to outlaw the teaching of religion 
and morality in the public schools. 
Walter Lippmann, 
in his recent Public 
Philosophy, points 
out the demoraliza- 
tion facing our democracy precisely 
because it does not officially foster 
and sanction that body of moral 
standards that are the foundations 
of the good society. 

Here in America, the Liberal 
press that had excoriated Perén for 
his suppression of La Prensa cast a 
cold eye on Perén’s treatment of 
the Church. Except for The New 
York Times, Liberal journalists as- 
sumed an attitude of cautious aloof- 
ness. Sam Pope Brewer, in a dis- 
patch to The New York Times on 
June 30th, said that the Navy-led 
uprising coincided with a critical 
point in the persecution of the 
Church but did not arise from that 
campaign. Argentine officers in 
Montevideo told Brewer that it was 
a fight for general democratic liber- 
ties and that religious freedom was 
simply one of those elements. Lib- 
eral journalists, however, judged it 
to be a clergy-instigated rebellion 
against Peron. 


Walter 
Lippmann 
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General Lucero, a staunch Catho- 
lic, probably feels that a Perdénist 
government is a lesser evil than a 
revolution and so he gives Perén 
the support of the Army. But one 
fact is clear: Argentina will know 
no peace until Perén is ousted. 


THE New Look AND NEHRU 


Ture used to be a common ex- 
pression around New York some 
years ago: “Take them off, we know 
you!” That seems to express how 
we ought to feel about the Krem- 
lin’s new conciliatory approach. 
Drew Middleton’s remark after see- 
ing Molotov beaming at San Fran- 
cisco is very apt: “The probability 
is that the U. S. and its allies are 
now in the presence of the most 
subtle, ingenious and_ carefully 
planned Soviet diplomatic offensive 
since 1945.” 

The Kremlin has made conces- 
sions which led to the signing of 
the Austrian State treaty, it has sent 
Soviet leaders to give the kiss of 
peace to arch-traitor Tito, it has 
made certain very charming dis- 
armament proposals. All these 
moves have been designed to give 
the world the impression that Rus- 
sia seeks to remove the tensions 
standing in the way of peace. 


Bur, take them off, we know you, 
Mr. Molotov! In spite of these dis- 
guises, we know that you and your 
Soviet regime have shifted the em- 
phasis back to the development of 
heavy industrial and military ma- 


chinery. You have increased the 
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outlay for military defense. You 
have formed a counterpart to 
NATO under the command of 
Marshal Koniev. You have can- 
ce!led Russia’s alliances with Brit- 
ain and France. You have no de- 
sire to discuss a plebiscite in the 
occupied countries of Eastern 
Europe. 


Ovs American newspapers give 
the impression that Mr. Nehru has 
fallen flat on his face for the new 
Russian look. His visit to Russia 
began with a tumultuous recep- 
tion in Moscow by the citizens of 
that city. This was followed by 
enthusiastic receptions everywhere 
he went in the Soviet Union. As he 
took off from Moscow he said: “I 
am leaving part of my heart be- 
hind.” 

While it is true that Nehru had 
been imprudent on his Russian trip 
especially in joining with the Krem- 
lin in formal declarations on nu- 
clear warfare and Indochina, yet I 
find it hard to believe that Nehru 
has really been “taken in.” He is a 
shrewd statesman and has been the 
scourge of the Communists in India. 
His attitude toward the Catholic 
Church in India has been one of ut- 
most cordiality. In appraising his 
trip through the Soviet Union, we 
might well keep in mind that his 
country is so weak that he cannot 
afford to antagonize the Red giant 
near his borders. I think Nehru 
knows full well that Moscow’s new 
diplomatic look is just a dodge to 
cover up the awful truth that she is 
preparing for war. 





VAR 


**Monsieur Pouget” 


A Christian Socrates 


by Dorothy Poulain 


Ou day in June, 1921, a young 
man opened for the first time the 
door of cell 104 on the second floor 
of the building housing the Con- 
gregation of Saint Vincent de Paul 
in Paris. In the chiaroscuro of this 
somber sanctuary he perceived sil- 
houetted against the window a fig- 
ure whose drab garments seemed 
fused into the room’s dingy tones of 
greenish-brownish-gray; while the 
unique patch of light visible was a 
massive head with its bulging brow 
bent over a great Hebrew Bible of 
the seventeenth century. The al- 
most blind old man had screwed 
two lenses of his own fabrication 
over an elusive initial letter to 
serve, when discerned, as a clue to 
put him safely on the track of a 
familiar phrase that would then un- 
roll like a microfilm from the re- 
cesses of his “monstrous memory.” 
The young man, Jean Guitton, 
who has since become the eminent 
philosopher, had met his master. 


Tuoven “Monsieur Pouget,” the 
humble Lazarist without notoriety 
or degrees, would have categorically 
disclaimed being the “master” of 
anyone or the author of anything 
remotely resembling a “system,” 
yet for half a century the thought 
of this extraordinary peasant-priest 
was a source of enrichment for an 
intellectual and religious elite that 
included Abbé Portal (animator of 





Church Unity), Pére Lebbe (the 
Belgian Lazarist and apostle of the 
new China), Emmanuel Mounier 
(founder of Esprit), and even Berg- 
son to whom he brought the last 
convincing evidences of Catholic 
truth. 

In an age where publicity and 
propaganda have conditioned most 
of us to assume that real value can- 
not long remain unknown, it comes 
as a jolt to have authentic greatness 
revealed as often silent and existing 
right under our nose. So it will be 
to the everlasting merit of Jean 
Guitton to have saved from oblivion 
and given us in his Portrait a study 
of the one whom Claudel has called 
the “Christian Socrates.” 


A: the death of Monsieur Pouget 
in 1933, Guitton undertook the task 
as a sacred duty and a joy, but the 


work was only finished in 1939 and 
the proofs sent him to be corrected 
in the fatal June of 1940. Came the 
Occupation, the general black-out, 
and no further word of the book 
which the author believed to be lost. 
And then one dreary morning in 
1942, in a wretched camp where the 
Germans were doling out the alms 
of France to the prisoners, to his 
amazement Guitton saw a copy of 
Le Portrait de Monsieur Pouget 
emerge from a food package. 

So the work had been saved after 
all and, at a time when normal ac- 
tivities were suspended and men’s 
minds more occupied with the eter- 
nal than the ephemeral, it was be- 
ing carefully read and meditated 
upon, as later statements by Camus 
and Mauriac amply prove. “It 
came,” says Mauriac, “when we 
were cold and hungry . . . this stran- 
ger was sent us from beyond the 
realm of death to give us back our 
confidence in the human mind illu- 


mined by Grace... for us Monsieur 
is a saint.” 


Ovex again we are confronted with 
a phenomenon mysteriously pecul- 
iar to the soil of France for, as in 
the case of Péguy, nothing in the 
heredity or background of Gui!- 
laume Pouget would seem to ac- 
count for his particular genius. 
Born October 14, 1847, in the little 
hamlet of Morsanges in Auvergne, 
the boy (eldest of six children) 
spent his childhood helping his par- 
ents in their hard farm labor. 

In the evening the sole source of 
distraction was to pore over the il- 
lustrations in a Bible that the father 
had picked up somewhere and from 
which he read them stories. Chanc- 
ing on an old alphabet, Guillaume 
had managed to learn the letters 
and at the age of five had taught 
himself to read, thus beginning the 
life-long habit of studying without 
masters and of thinking things out 
for himself. 

A rapid survey of che next few 
years shows him attracting the at- 
tention of the local curate who de- 
cided his parents to send him to the 
village school for three months in 
winter, and at fifteen to the Semi- 
nary of St. Flour. There he so 
easily outstripped his classmates 
that to avoid general embarrass- 
ment he was often obliged to de- 
liberately make mistakes. 





Mme. Dorothy Poulain admits that she 
had lived in France for many years without 
knowing about “Monsieur Pouget.” Feel- 
ing, like his biographer, Jean Guitton, that 
Pére Pouget (who lived in “the Sacrament 
of obscurity”) deserves to be better known. 
she here reveals something of the warm per- 
sonality of this remarkable scholar, of his 
memorable meeting with Bergson, and of 
his influence on many of the younger genera- 
tion who have since become world famous 
as poets. philosophers and historians. 
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At seventeen, after an attentive 
reading of St. Augustine he felt defi- 
nitely called to the religious life and 
thought for a time of becoming a 
Jesuit. With a disconcerting can- 
dor he later explained that while 
praying one day before a statue of 
St. Vincent it occurred to him that 
he would be safer in the house of 
this good man, for he felt that the 
Jesuits are inclined to push their 
brilliant men forward and with 
what he suspected to be a tendency 
toward pride in himself, this might 
be disastrous for him spiritually. 

So he entered the Congrégation 
de la Mission (Lazarists) in Paris 
where in the first year of his noviti- 
ate he learned the Gospels and all of 
St. Paul by heart. In the course of 
the next few years in the provinces 
he had taught himself mathematics, 
studied the natural sciences, mas- 
tered the Latin classics in the orig- 
inal and eaten up all the theology 
they could teach him. 

In 1888 he came to Paris where he 
stayed until his death. It was the 
period when, probably haunted by 
the ghost of Galileo, Bible students 
were bending over backward to find 
agreement between the new scien- 
tific discoveries and the sacred texts. 
Pouget, like most of them, was also 
a “concordiste” and even learned 
Hebrew (as well as the other Ori- 
ental languages, including Syriac 
and Copt) so as to find his precious 
geology in Moses! It was his great 
good fortune just then to make the 
acquaintance of Duchesne and at 
his suggestion he seriously applied 
himself to history, adding this to 
his classes in Apologetics, and pass- 
ing his “vacations” in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, often copying out 
by hand some rare volume that he 
was reluctant to ask his community 
to procure for him. 
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Meanwhile Pouget was teaching, 
and let it be said, with a highly 
original mind’s disregard for rou- 
tine methods. But Modernism was 
in the air; it was rendering suspect 
the slightest departure from classic 
procedures. A little work on the 
Pentateuch, compiled at the request 
of several pupils, served as a pretext 
to add his name to the growing list 
of those wrongly identified with the 
“innovators.” Despite his Supe- 
rior’s defense, the situation became 
so difficult that in 1905 he offered 
to resign. 


Soon after this the supreme trial 
of his life came to afflict him. One 
of his eyes, already weakened by 
the strain put on them for years, 
had been badly damaged by an ex- 
plosion in his laboratory ten years 
before. A doctor, probably chosen 
for the modicum of his fee rather 
than for his skill, so bungled the 
operation that the right eye had to 
be removed, leaving a gaping orbit 
in his already extraordinary skull. 
Now glaucoma increasingly affected 
the left eye, reducing his sight to 
less than one-hundred per cent of 
normal vision. “Had I not faith,” 
he said, “I would surely have de- 
stroyed myself, for I am now, alas, 
only a ruin.” 

Disbarred from a classroom; too 
maimed for a physics laboratory 
(which had been the passion of his 
youth); now too blind to read in 
any of the languages he had spent 
years acquiring; and with the 
added specter of becoming a drag 
on a notoriously poor community; 
most men of vigor in such a situa- 
tion would have quietly or noisily 
gone mad. 

Perhaps at this point the long 
passage of Job he had learned by 
heart may have stood the stricken 
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man in good stead. With a supreme 
act of abandonment he retreated 
within to review and meditate on 
his treasures stored there. 

Guitton tells us that Pouget’s 
strength was in his memory as was 
Samson’s in his hair. He knew by 
heart 10,800 Latin and French 
verses; all of Virgil; and in Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew the Psalms, the 
New Testament and Genesis. Never 
since Pico della Mirandola had one 
known anything like it. 

Then one day in the encircling 
gloom of the little cell a kindly light 
appeared. A brother Lazarist, un- 
able to follow Pouget intellectually, 
but keenly aware of his greatness, 
had spoken of him several times to 
Jacques Chevalier, a brilliant stu- 
dent at the Ecole Normale. A meet- 
ing was arranged and on the ap- 
pointed day he brought the young 
man who sat spellbound on a stool 
for two hours while, without pre- 
liminaries, “Monsieur Pouget” held 
forth incomparably on Paul and 
John, the Jewish people and the 
mission of Christ. 

This event marked the beginning 
of a life-long devotion and the ini- 
tiation into Biblical criticism of a 
young elite (far better qualified 
than the seminarians of narrower 
horizons), for Chevalier, completely 
captivated, began bringing his 
friends, among them, much later, 
Jean Guitton. 

In 1927, Chevalier, then Dean of 
the Faculty of Letters at Grenoble, 
sent Emmanuel Mounier whose 
deep and serious mind and fervent 
soul Pouget greatly valued. Mounier 
worked with him constantly until 
completely absorbed by the launch- 
ing of Esprit. “When I find myself 
in the presence of Pére Pouget,” he 
used to say, “it seems to me that I 
am in the presence of Truth itself.” 
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If Pouget disregarded academic 
proceedings in a class room, cell 
104 was still less a place to come to 
for those who were in a hurry or 
wanted ready-made answers for 
their problems. Here one entered a 
world of (sometimes maddening) 
digressions and of Platonic circuits 
often bewildering to the impatient 
modern mind, so unconvinced that 
a straight line is not in all circum- 
stances the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

A further effort was exacted of 
the neophyte who soon found that 
his familiar Greco-Latin categories 
were a hindrance rather than a help 
in penetrating this strange new 


world of the concrete. For the Bible 
is essentially that, the Semite with 
his almost exclusive perception of 
the concrete and his incapacity to 
speculate on the beyond being only 


good at descriptive literature. And 
this, said Pouget, was a blessing, for 
Divine Revelation has thus come to 
us intact and not amalgamated with 
a philosophical system or forms of 
thought which always risk altering 
the facts. 

That the “facts” as recorded can 
give the reader the uneasy sensa- 
tion of traveling through a _ per- 
petual series of miracles is due to 
the Hebrews’ inadequate notion of 
causality. This led them to attri- 
bute all phenomena to a first cause 
(Jehova-God) and never to distin- 
guish the presence of secondary 
causes. Added to this are the many 
peculiar customs and the inaccu- 
racies and exaggerations that so 
often produce embarrassment in the 
more academic mind, but which 
bothered Pouget very little. For al- 
though he had never been in the 
Orient he was in constant touch 
with missionaries who were; but 
what is more important he, like the 
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Oriental, was a man of the earth; 
he had lived close to it; he had the 
feel of it, he knew such a man’s 
mentality. For after all, the manner 
of telling a tale and the shrewdness 
and ruses of a Norman or Auvergnat 
peasant and that of a Bedouin are 
not poles apart. 

Although Pouget never compiled 
any organized method, his “idées 
maitresses” such as the “régle du 
minimum,” “mentalité,” “envelop- 
pement” and “développement” were 
collected as logia across the years 
by Guitton and might well form a 
treatise that could be called: On the 
Critical Method in Religious Knowl- 
edge. 

Pouget pronounced the word 
“criticism” with veneration, just as 
a true soldier says “the army” or a 
true priest says “the Mass.” Again 
and again he repeated that the verit- 
able defense of religion is criticism. 
This consists in never affirming 
anything beyond what one knows 
by the text or by history and which 
can be proved by reason. Genuine 
criticism allows one to take a sane 
course between “routine which 
passes for tradition and novelty 
which passes for truth.” 


-_ the name of Loisy inevitably 
comes to mind; and as a matter of 
fact the two men knew each other, 
having for each other the mutual 
esteem of two enemy generals. With 
his inexhaustible charity, Pouget 
had a sincere pity for the man, 
while long after his break with the 
Church Loisy confided to Chevalier: 
“I left the Church where I had 
found among those who represent 
it so many things that were un- 
worthy of them. I found the same 
things where I am now, but I 
haven’t found any Pére Pouget.” 
One left Loisy with the feeling 
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that Biblical criticism had demol- 
ished everything and pulverized 
Biblical data; whereas one left 
Pouget strengthened by the thought 
that criticism had cleaned off the 
dross and the rust, letting the metal 
appear in all its purity. 

So the years passed in cell 104 
where in the dimness and the dust 
one could now hear at times the 
spasmodic clicking of a prehistoric 
typewriter. One of Pouget’s dis- 
ciples had somewhere unearthed a 
discarded machine with a broken 
spring and a Spanish keyboard. 
This monument, clumsily repaired, 
was unsteadily perched on a table 
before which the blind sage, de- 
lighted as a child with a new toy, pa- 
tiently learned and hammered out 
the letters. His peasant tenacity 
and a strong tactile sense (rendered 
more acute through blindness) and 
the insertion of a strip of card- 
board to divide the keyboard, made 
possible a most uncertain form of 
typing. For, alas, when no one was 
there to call his attention to a used 
ribbon, it often happened that hours 
of labor had left but a series of 
flimsy sheets covered with colorless 
dents. Or he would be interrupted. 
And the interruptions were endless, 
for aside from his students and 
older visitors, he heard the confes- 
sions of a great number of the 
priests of Paris. When once more 
alone he would return to his work, 
while the next visitor would have 
the embarrassing ordeal of break- 
ing the news to him that he had 
typed several times on the same 
page, thereby producing an unde- 
cipherable palimpsest! 

To such disasters was added the 
constant anxiety lest other eyes 
than those intended fall on the 
fruits of his meditations. The house 
was filled with young novices, and 
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for nothing in the world would he 
have them upset by reflections quite 
beyond their depth. His prudence 
here was pushed to a scruple; even 
the works of Duchesne being stowed 
away in the most inaccessible sec- 
tions of his bookshelves. “Que 
voulez-vous?” he would say, “Over 
and beyond science there is charity. 
I would give all the criticism in the 
world for a single soul: Christ died 
for souls and how severe He is on 
those who scandalize the little 
ones!” 

Perhaps Pouget’s habit of ex- 
amining and re-appraising every 
question had much to do with the 
evergreen quality of his mind. Prin- 
ciples were the fixed stars; but out- 
side of them inquiry was mobility 
itself. It was natural that he should 
have been attracted by the thought 
of the greatest philosopher of the 
time,—Bergson,—whose Evolution 
Créatrice was the last book he had 
been able to read. Both men shared 
a horror of “theories” and had a 
genuine feeling for the real, for con- 
crete existence. The philosopher 
had spent years in an ascending 
search for the soul; the priest had 
more and more bent down toward 
man. A common ground for a meet- 
ing could be found here, though so- 
cial differences, discretion and in- 
firmities had until now made it dif- 
ficult. 

However, an occasion presented 
itself on Februray 12, 1933, when 
Jacques Chevalier was to receive the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. This 
decoration was to be conferred on 
him by Bergson himself at a little 
ceremony in the great man’s apart- 
ment, for Bergson, after a long ill- 
ness, was immobilized at the time. 
So it was arranged for Pére Pouget 
to be brought to the ceremony and 
after it have a talk with his host 
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who had often wished to submit to 
him a number of his religious dif- 
ficulties. 

Those present affirm that it was 
a solemn moment. One had the im- 
pression of assisting at an historical 
event as, withdrawing discreetly, 
the guests formed a circle around 
these exceptional beings brought in 
conjunction like two major planets. 
The two men made a striking con- 
trast—worlds apart in background, 
manner of speech and appearance 
(the one paralyzed, the other blind). 

Installed in a great leather arm- 
chair the sightless one inclined his 
head in the direction of the philoso- 
pher’s finely modulated voice, and 
the interview began. It lasted for 
an hour during which they dis- 
cussed the antiquity of man, origi- 
nal sin, the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the Resurrection, the author- 
ity of Saint Thomas and the latitude 
allowed by the Church for research 
and interpretation. With luminous 
but compelling force, like the last 
rays shed by the setting sun, the 
spirit of Truth seemed to emanate 
from the blind old man, as with 
magnificent simplicity he replied to 
the other’s questions. In his pres- 
ence the difficulties dissolved, and 
later Bergson was heard to say: “Ce 
doit étre la verité, tellement c’est 
simple.” 

The meeting had been a great joy 
for Pouget though the effort had 
tired him greatly. On his return to 
his cell he had already begun to 
plan a special study on the Resur- 
rection for Bergson, but the work 
was never done for twelve days later 
he died. They buried him in the 
poverty of his Order in the ceme- 
tery of Montparnasse. He lies there 
among his brothers under the pro- 
tection of their great patron, the 
revered “Monsieur Vincent.” 





Ideas Have Consequences 


Jansenism: The Last Act 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


Wane writing my Liberty or 
Equality?, a treatise dealing with 
the rise of modern totalitarianism, 
I felt it necessary to take up the 
subject of Jansenism in order to 
fully understand the background 
of the French Revolution. The 
tragic history of this movement 
touched me deeply. Knowing that 
there still were Jansenists in Hol- 
land, living in schism and in total 
separation from Rome, I was eager 
to establish contact with them. 
What actually were they like? 

Accidental circumstances had 
played a considerable role in the 
transplanting of Jansenism from 
France to the Netherlands. The 
bleak Dutch scene, from which Cor- 
nelis Jansen—the originator of the 
movement — had sprung, was per- 
haps a psychological factor. More- 
over, the Catholics of Holland, prior 
to their emancipation, lived as a 
semi-legal, lower-class minority 
scattered among sturdy Calvinists 
who looked down on these Papists 
as sensuous and pagan rather than 
Christian. 

After the Reformation these Cath- 
olics had to duik (“dive under”), 
their archbishop in Utrecht “under 
Roman orders” was replaced by a 
vicar-general and, since Catholic 
worship was prohibited, the Cath- 


olic churches, after paying an “an- 
ticipatory fine,” were tolerated only 
if they could not be seen from the 
street. These schuilkerken (“hid- 
den churches”), as they were 
called, could have neither bells nor 
towers. Thus for centuries the 
Catholics of the Netherlands lived 
as second-class citizens, moved by 
an understandable feeling of social 
inferiority and spiritual pride. This 
isolation led eventually to a clash 
with the Vatican authorities—in the 
eighteenth century. 


Tue immigration of French Jan- 
senists seeking a haven in the rela- 
tively liberal Dutch Republic and 
their successful propaganda re- 
sulted in a schism which, with the 
fatal appearance of Dominique Var- 
let, Titular Bishop of Babylon, be- 





To round out his treatise on modern totali- 
tarianism, Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn made 
a trip to Holland where he visited several 
of its schuilkerken, or “hidden churches”— 
sorry reminders of the Jansenist invasion of 
that country in the seventeenth century. Dr. 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn is now writing a weekly 
column for the Catholic Press Union, cover- 
ing the diocesan papers of Toledo, Cleve- 
land and Youngstown, Ohio. He also con- 
tributes a monthly article to Extension. 
After a week’s stay in Iceland, he plans to 
return to this country in October for another 
intercontinental lecture tour. 
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came formally organized. Varlet 
had been suspended for his Jansen- 
ist leanings, but through several 
consecrations he had assured the 
continuity of the Apostolic succes- 
sion. 

The final rupture with Rome was 
sealed in 1873 when the Jansenist 
Bishop of Deventer consecrated the 
first “Old Catholic” bishop, Dr. 
Reinkens, a German, who with Dr. 
Dollinger, opposed the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility. This step was 
tantamount to a merging of the 
“Old Roman Catholic Episcopal 
Clergy” of Utrecht with “Old 
Catholicism.” 

Thus it is that with every year 
the “Old Catholic” label is becom- 
ing more and more a living reality 
and this implies Evangelical tend- 
encies, ecumenism, close ties with 
the Anglicans, deviation from our 
orthodoxy. Concurrently, the mem- 
ory of Port-Royal is fading, and the 
true Jansenist tradition is slowly 
becoming a thing of the past. It was 
high time for me to go to Utrecht to 
get a last glimpse of the tragic spirit 
of Port-Royal. So to Utrecht I went. 


I. might well be that the low spirits 
which pervaded me after my arrival 
in Utrecht was due to the inclement 
weather which lasted all through 
early spring. There was a gray sky 
and the wind blew wet and cold. 
The city itself—the fourth largest 
in the Netherlands—is most attrac- 
tive; several canals dissect it with 
gabled houses mirrored in the calm, 
somber waters. There is a medieval 
atmosphere about this “Dutch Can- 
terbury,” an atmosphere of wealth 
and learning, but also a certain 
gloom and melancholia. Twenty 
miles south of here Bishop Jansen 
was born, and the immediate reac- 
tion of the visitor is a vision of three 
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hundred years of Dutch painting. 
In the extreme north of the city the 
outlines of a huge windmill are 
visible. 

One cannot walk through the 
streets of Utrecht or over the 
bridges spanning the grachten 
(canals), without being aware of 
the historic importance of the place. 
Certainly the saddest symbol in the 
whole city is the old cathedral, the 
Domkerk, dedicated to St. Martin 
of Tours. This enormous Gothic 
edifice was started in 1254 and the 
spire in 1517—the same year Luther 
nailed his Ninety-five Theses to the 
door of the Wittenberg chapel! 
While this church grew, the cata- 
strophic division was _ already 
around the corner; first came the 
spiritual, then the tangible, mate- 
rial collapse. In 1674 a violent storm 
smashed the nave, splitting the spire 
from the choir, creating a yawning 
gash which has been sealed off by 
a bleak brick wall. A more depress- 
ing symbol of the Church Divided 
one can hardly imagine. Services 
of the Reformed Church are now 
being held in the truncated choir. 
And next to the Domkerk is the uni- 
versity where Descartes in 1645 had 
to defend himself against Voet’s 
charges of atheism. 

Only a short distance to the East 
we find, reflected in the placid wa- 
ters of the Kromme Nieuwe Gracht, 
the Paushuize (“Pope’s House”), 
built for Hadrian VI, a native of 
Utrecht and the last non-Italian 
Pope. He, perhaps, was the only 
Pontiff who, at the time, could have 
stopped the Reformation, but he 
died after too short a pontificate 
(1522-1523). The Lord called him 
much too soon, the Roman mob 
rejoiced and the Paushuize, today 
the seat of the Queen’s Commis- 
sioner, never saw its master. The 
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whole drama of Western Christen- 
dom is encompassed in this city. 


A: long last I am sitting opposite 
the “Jansenist” Bishop of Deventer 
in a small quiet house. My host is 
residing in Utrecht, not having a 
flock in Deventer. Aside from the 
Archbishop of Utrecht, to whom I 
have no introduction, there is also 
a bishop in Haarlem. The Bishop 
of Deventer, Engelbertus Lagerwey, 
is an affable man, a representative 
of the older generation, but he holds 
vivid memories of his Jansenist 
youth. Needless to say the “Church 
of Utrecht” rejects entirely the Jan- 
senist label, considering it offensive. 
If anyone deviated from the true 
definition of Grace as laid down by 
St. Augustine, they say, it is the 
“Papal Church.” 

Our conversation deals largely 
with the Old Catholics in the Nether- 
lands, about 12,000 all told and al- 
most exclusively descendants of the 
Jansenists; they can be found in the 
lower and middle classes, but are 
most strongly represented among 
gardeners and fishermen. The tem- 
per of his Church, so the Bishop im- 
plies, now veers toward more lib- 
eral forms, but he still recollects the 
sermons in his childhood which 
were colored by the terrifying medi- 
tations on the massa damnationis, 
the multitudes which would not be 
saved. In a way he deplores the 
younger generation’s loss of the 
Jansenist memories to which he 
seems to be sentimentally attached. 
There is also a certain language 
difficulty weakening the old tradi- 
tion; French is understood by the 
higher social classes only, and the 
Jansenist writings available in 
Dutch are limited in number. 

While he talks a fine rain is com- 
ing down and, after having been 
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given much valuable information, I 
am on my way again. Hardly have 
I closed the door behind me, when 
the bells of the Domkerk start 
ringing. Gravely, majestically the 
chimes play, and the melody, min- 
gled with the drizzle, descends upon 
the old episcopal city. 


Ix the afternoon I visited first the 
small cemetery at Mariahoek 19, at 
the back of a home for the aged, 
where some of the French refugees 
are buried. One feels here the old 
Jansenist predilection for necrolo- 
gies, for graves, for the specter of 
death. Then I went to the adjoin- 
ing “Old Catholic Museum” which 
is in the building of old St. Ger- 
trude, a schuilkerk in the strictest 
sense of the word and a museum 
since 1914, when Nieuw Sint Ger- 
trudis on the adjoining plot was 
built and consecrated. The museum 
was closed, but the priest of St. 
Gertrude’s had the kindness to show 
me around —a jovial young man, 
appearing even younger than his 
years and whose great interest ob- 
viously was the ecumenical move- 
ment. Judging by his appearance, 
he belonged to the Anglican com- 
munion. 

The Oud-Katholiek Museum lo- 
cated in Old St. Gertrude’s, how- 
ever, has an unmistakably Catholic 
atmosphere. It contained, as one 
would expect, a great many art ob- 
jects from before and after the time 
of the schism: beautiful vestments 
and old crucifixes, a chalice from 
Port-Royal, the inevitable death 
mask of Pascal, a relic from the 
brutally ravaged grave of Mére An- 
gélique. 

I wondered who was more moved 
by these mute witnesses of past 
struggle and suffering: the young, 
married priest or I, the pausgezinde, 
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the Papist, with all the human 
sympathies and doctrinal reserva- 
tions for the Port-Royalists. In this 
ancient church, which no longer 
harbored the Eucharist, the past be- 
came strangely alive and with the 
past all the tears of these men and 
women who had so desperately 
tried to square the circle, to stay in 
the Church but to stick to their odd 
convictions, to be faithful to their 
consciences and faithful to the Vicar 
of Christ. Yes, proud they seemed 
to be these Jansenists of old, but 
how do we know that these tortured 
nuns did not cry in the dark of the 
night, that despair and grief did not 
break the hearts of those celebrat- 
ing Mass in Utrecht’s schuilkerken 
two hundred years ago? 


Bux the consummation of all sad- 
ness was Nieuw Sint Gertrudis, 
architecturally a most indifferent 
structure, with its Eucharist in the 
tabernacle, its ritual in the vernac- 
ular and its somewhat Anglican 
forms of worship. I had the oppor- 
tunity to attend an evening service, 
to observe the faithful in their un- 
doubtedly sincere devotion, to watch 
the grave countenance of the arch- 
bishop on his throne . . . and also to 
meditate on the fast drifting away 
of all groups separated from the 
main body once they have severed 
the umbilical cord which held them 
“biologically” together. What I 
witnessed here was a tragic division 
certainly neither foreseen nor 
wished by the nuns, protectors and 
supporters of Port-Royal, and yet, 
it was unthinkable without the dra- 
matic prehistory of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The next day I visited another 
one of the schuilkerken, Sancta 
Maria Minor. None of these “hid- 
den churches” has a direct en- 
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trance. Even the old Geertekerk 
(museum) must be reached through 
a private house. The same situation 
prevails with Sancta Maria Minor. 
When I rang the bell, the priest’s 
wife opened the door, and she had 
the kindness to show me the church 
decorated in the same austere 
Baroque style which marks so 
many Catholic churches in the 
Netherlands. Austro - Bavarian Ba- 
roque architecture is so gay, that I 
was taken aback by so severe a ver- 
sion of a style I have been used to 
since childhood. 


I HAD a very nice conversation with 
the pastor’s wife whose general out- 
look was still Catholic rather than 
Protestant. We spoke about the nu- 
merous organizations and clubs for 
which the Old Catholics of the 
Netherlands are justly famous. 
Especially the women’s leagues 
(shades of Port-Royal!) are active 
and important. Previously Bishop 
Lagerwey had commented upon this 
gift of the Jansenists for social co- 
hesiveness. But talking to the 
priest’s wife, I could detect an un- 
derlying, if minor current of genu- 
ine anti-Papalism. No wonder! The 
past will always project itself into 
the present. Between her and me 
stood the uprooted cemetery of 
Port - Royal - des - Champs. On my 
side was truth, but there are situa- 
tions when this knowledge alone is 
not sufficiently comforting. 


Tux next day fortune favored me 
in finding a well-known Dutch poet, 
a sensitive man and a journalist of 


renown. Born an Old Catholic he 
joined our Church while still young. 
Sipping coffee in my hotel he told 
me about his upbringing and 
showed me the picture of his father. 
I saw the features of a stern and 
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almost tragic looking man, more 
French, perhaps, than Dutch. 
When I asked my guest whether 
the transition had been easy for 
him, he denied it. Having told his 
father about his decision, the old 
gentleman invited him for a stroll. 
For three solid hours they walked 
through the windswept landscape 
without exchanging a single word. 
Only as they entered the house, did 
the father remark with a sigh: “If 
I were as young as you, perhaps, I 
would also ... but now... .” He 
never finished the sentence. 
Naturally, the surrender to Rome 
(to the Jesuits! to the “pagan” 
Molinists!) to him would have 
meant giving up his very identity. 
To him it would have rendered il- 
lusory the spiritual sufferings and 
doubts of his forebears. It would 
have been desertion and a sign of 
weakness; all the more, as he was 
profoundly troubled about the 
changes which were the result of 
alien influences from abroad: the 
marriage of the priests, the intro- 
duction of the vernacular, the elimi- 
nation of the prayers for the Pope 
during Mass which were continued 
almost up to the first World War. 
The change of faith brought cer- 
tain difficulties also to my poet- 
journalist. He had been used to 
praying slowly, accentuating every 
single word. He had a sinking feel- 
ing when, for the first time, he 
heard a litany recited in a Catholic 
church. “Once a Jansenist, always 
a Jansenist,” he said with a gentle, 
ironical smile. At home, he told me, 
they had lived a severe life. The 
writings of Pascal, the “Great Ar- 
nauld,” of Quesnel and Gazier— 
mostly in their French originals— 
had been their special fare. The 
father had made a pilgrimage to the 
ruins of Port-Royal and had brought 
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back a stone which had been vener- 
ated in the family as a sacred relic. 
The fear of sin was strong and tres- 
passes against the Sixth Command- 
ment assumed a crucial character, 
though in this respect Jansenism, 
Dutch Catholicism and Calvinism 
showed a competitive unanimity. 


Taz next day saw me in Amers- 
foort. It is a long walk from the 
railroad station to the center of this 
quiet town. The sky remained in- 
variably gray, but the chimes of St. 
Mary’s ringing with monotonous 
beauty showed me the direction. 
Only when I crossed the gracht and 
walked around the spire from which 
the majestic lament emanated, did 
I discover that it stood in the same 
unattached loneliness as the Dom- 
toren of Utrecht. Here, not the 
wind, but an explosion in the eight- 
eenth century had blown away the 
rest of the church. Deprived of the 
Eucharist, the walls crumbled. 

Past an undamaged, but neglected 
looking Gothic church used by the 
Calvinists I reached the Kerkstraat, 
but was at a loss to find the Jan- 
senist seminary established here in 
1725. Connected with a schuilkerk, 
it was only after a long search that 
I discovered a small house with 
four windows and the simple name, 
“Pp. J. Jans,” under a bell. Certain 
that I had located the rector, I rang 
and met first the wife, then the rec- 
tor, and we soon found ourselves in 
animated conversation. 

The reader may well guess that 
at all these interviews, I had the 
disagreeable feeling of appearing in 
the double role of inquisitive 
snooper and representative of the 
arrogant and exclusive “Church of 
Rome.” Every credit must be given 
to my hosts who received me in a 
spirit of Christian charity. 





IDEAS HAVE CONSEQUENCES 


Behind the unassuming little 
house I soon discovered a large es- 
tablishment with dormitories, a 
huge library, a most attractive 
schuilkerk, two gardens, a home for 
high school students and the apart- 
ment of the rector. At present they 
have only four seminarians, but the 
average is six. I watched a service 
in church, and after lunch with the 
rector’s family we climbed around 
in the buildings which actually do 
have a romantic, secretive charac- 
ter; there are sudden, steep stair- 
cases, narrow, dark corridors, con- 
cealed doors, etc. All this has noth- 
ing to do with Jansenism itself, but 
it is a remainder of the old period 
when “diving under” was necessary 
for all Catholics. 


= in Amersfoort the tradition 
of Port-Royal is even more alive 
than in Utrecht. In the corridors of 
the seminary there are portraits of 
Mére Angélique, of Mére Agnés, of 
the Arnaulds, of Pascal and Ques- 
nel. The library is well catalogued 
and its special value lies in the fact 
that the books are placed together 
in lots as they were donated by other 
Jansenist groups, especially those 
little, dusty, private French “in- 
formation libraries” of the nine- 
teenth century. I looked up at ran- 
dom Sainte -Beuve’s Port - Royal 
and read aloud the passage in 
which the author describes his visit 
to Amersfoort in the 1840’s and 
mentions—gourmet that he was!— 
the “frugal meal” he had, a passage 
which made my host blush. (No 
reason to blush! Moreover, it was 
Lent.) 

Back in the parlor for more coffee, 
we glimpsed a pale sun and the 
light which crept into the room had 
the ghostlike, yellowish quality we 
are familiar with from the pictures 
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of Vermeer. The two nice children 
went off to school, and our minds 
wandered back to the old, thorny 
problems, to Saint Augustine, to 
Molina, to the Bull “Unigenitus,” 
to intrigues, to passions, to past 
history which, in a way, is always 
present and alive. And all the time, 
while we talked, the bells of the 
lonely tower gravely continued their 
melody and the long northern twi- 
light fell over the town. I left with 
a heavy heart, and upon my return 
to Utrecht the drizzle had started 
again. 


My last night in the Netherlands 
brought me in close contact with 
a happening of a not too remote 
past. Friends had fetched me in 
Utrecht and brought me by car to 
Putten. The name of this large vil- 
lage may not mean anything to the 
reader, but it is the little publicized 
Dutch Lidice. Every second brick 
house had been burned down and 
every adult male had been deported 
to the toughest of the tough Ger- 
man concentration camps. Only a 
mere handful returned. Today the 
town is completely rebuilt. 

My friends had recently built a 
home on the edge of the village, and 
the electric light was not yet func- 
tioning. We ate by the flicker of 
candles while the wind outside 


howled with increasing intensity 
and I thought of the Domkerk in 
Utrecht with its collapsed nave. A 
storm worse than this must have 
brought down the Cathedral. Today 


only the spire stands and the 
chimes continue to weep over the 
mute roofs of the city. While my 
hostess recalled memories of the 
terrible fate of Putten, I had a vi- 
sion of the frightening, uncontrol- 
lable evolution of ideas. “Ideas 
Have Consequences,” as Richard 
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Weaver tells us in his book of that 
title. A professor in Louvain medi- 
tates on Grace, a bishop in Flanders 
follows his ideas, and out of this 
snowball grows a whole avalanche: 
— desecrated cemeteries, arrests 
and anathemas, the guillotine, con- 
scription, nationalism and _ social- 
ism, the brown wave, the red flood, 
the millions of broken hearts. Baius 
and Jansen err in defining Grace 
and several centuries later Putten 
goes up in flames... . 
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The next day I am in Cologne. 
Even now four out of five houses in 
the center of the city are in ruins, 
and the old saying, “He who has 
not seen Cologne has not seen Ger- 
many” assumes a new and bitterly 
ironic meaning, but this, after all, 
is a city of processions and carni- 
vals. It is a thoroughly Catholic 
city. Cologne may be shattered be- 
yond recognition, but it is gay. 
Even the sun shines here and my 
heart is light again. 


Sleepy Hollow 


by FLORENCE HARMON 


Here there is no city smoke, nor city roar, 

Nor cranes reaching arms past sewers gaping gray. 
Only the river with a touch of salt spray, 

And in the hills, the village quaint with ghost lore. 
Serenely sheltered the town lies, while on shore 
Haze nestles toward homes and trees all the day. 
Cumulus floats, and bees dance their roundelay 
Which is call to cyclamen and honey store. 


Sleepbound region, legended with spell of night 
And dry bones, where now is rod and merryghost 
Long gone, but one tarries by the peaceful site. 

I recall a rambling house with iron post, 


Where each was kind. 


Things lay safely like a light 


Benediction. Each was honest, Christ was host. 












































FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 


by Genevieve Caulfield 


Fox the past thirty-two years I have either been living and working in 
Japan and Thailand, traveling in other parts of the world or making brief 
visits to my own country, involving journeys from New York to points 
west, and from Chicago and Seattle to the South. What an experience it 
has been and what insight it has given me into the genuine kindness of 
the human race. 

I feel that the time has come when I must make public in loving 
acknowledgment of what I owe to the spontaneous goodness of people, 
both friends and casual acquaintances wherever I have lived or traveled. 
In these days when a physical handicap is regarded as an obstacle to be 
overcome rather than a prostrating disability, we who have such a han- 
dicap, after learning to use braille, a hearing aid or whatever special 
apparatus we require, do everything in our power to choose a suitable 
vocation and fit ourselves as best we can to go to work. During this train- 
ing, great emphasis is rightly placed upon self-reliance and independence 
and upon our obligation to make ourselves useful members of society. 
This adaptation to the normal activities of the world in which we live, 
however, involves, for the blind at least, another kind of dependence. 


Tue more responsibility we acquire—the more we enter into the activities 
of those who see—the more we require eyes and since we have none of our 
own, we have to use other people’s. The untrained blind person sitting at 
home alone is, of course, glad to have a sighted friend read to him and take 
him out, but this is a luxury not a necessity. What, however, can a blind 
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lawyer or teacher do without eyes 
to help him? Every successful 
blind man knows what he owes to 
a devoted wife or an efficient secre- 
tary. But every one of us knows 
how deeply we are indebted to our 
friends and acquaintances whose 
eyes are so often and so willingly 
put at our service. 

I am especially grateful to these 
friends and acquaintances for, be- 
ing a solitary spinster, 1 have no 
devoted wife, and a secretary is one 
of the blessings for which I some- 
times long until I realize that if I 
had one I might never have known 
some of the friends whose help has 
made me trust and love people in 
spite of everything that is written 
and said about the deplorable state 
of our world. 

These friends are principally in 
various parts of the United States 
where I was born and educated and 
lived for nine years after finishing 
college, and where I return from 
time to time; in Japan where I have 
lived for nineteen years and in 
Thailand where I have spent eleven 
years, including the four war years 
during which I was permitted to do 
my work in spite of my legal status 
of “enemy alien.” 


I CANNOT remember a time from my 
earliest fairy tale days when I was 
not read to by mother, aunt, nurse, 
teacher or friend. At school we had 
braille books which I devoured but 
nothing like the quantity or quality 
now available. For college prepara- 
tion in my day there was next to 
nothing in braille and no groups of 
volunteer transcribers to smooth 
the path of blind students in search 
of higher learning. How my teach- 
ers at the Overbrook School for the 
Blind read to me and coached me in 
Latin and mathematics, and how 
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they rejoiced with me when I 
passed my entrance examinations. 


A; Trinity College I had no braille 
textbooks except a very few German 
and Latin texts without notes. But 
I got all the reading I needed with- 
out paying a cent. In those days the 
College was small and reference 
books scarce. To take them out of 
the Library was just not done. But 
by special arrangement with the 
librarian my classmate was per- 
mitted to take the required history 
reference books when the library 
closed at 9:30 every night, just 
thirty minutes before the lights 
went out, and return them before 
7:30 in the morning. The lights 
came on at 5:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and I knew that at 5:10 I 
would hear a gentle tap at my door 
which I would open, often shiver- 
ing, to Mary Johnson and the his- 
tory book, which she would read 
until 6:30, not once a week, but 
every morning for three years. This 
was only one. I know that I am safe 
in saying that during my years at 
Trinity College, there was not a 
single student who at one time or 
another did not do something to as- 
sist me. 

At Columbia University with its 
thousands of busy students, I had 





Genevieve Caulfield has been blind since 
her infancy, but her spiritual vision has 
only been strengthened by her physical 
handicap. For the past eleven years she 
has labored for the rehabilitation of the 
blind in Thailand where, against stiff oppo- 
sition by officialdom, she founded, in Bang- 
kok, the first school for the blind that that 
country has ever had. Last March Miss Caul- 
field was honored, in absentia, ut a special 
ceremony in Philadelphia for her “great 
contribution in the field of education of the 
sightless.” Her “Friends Around the World” 
may help some people to see the brighter 
side of life around them. 





FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 


regular readers, but I found besides, 
many friends—American, Chinese, 
Japanese, Cuban, Indian and Brit- 
ish, who lent me their eyes and en- 
riched my understanding of their 
many lands. What is more remark- 
able is that after thirty-two years 
in the Far East, I find a consider- 
able number of these friends wait- 
ing at railroad stations and airports 
in various parts of the country 
when from time to time I return 
home to enjoy brief but wonderful 
visits in the homes of many of these 
friends. I never cease to wonder 
why they do not forget me during 
my long absences. 

I could go on ad infiniium writing 
words of love and appreciation 
about my numerous friends in 
Japan and Thailand who have made 
my work possible and my life an 
unending pleasure, but that would 
take volumes and leave no time for 
what I want to say about the spon- 
taneous kindness of strangers to the 
physically handicapped—of the 
people whom we have never met 
before and are not likely to en- 
counter again. One of the hardest 
lessons for a physically handicap- 
ped person to master is how to be 
independent and at the same time 
to accept graciously not only assist- 
ance which he requires but often 
that which he feels he does not 
need. 


Tuts was brought home to me for- 
cibly shortly after I left college. I 


was doing a survey for the New 
York State Commission for the 
Blind throughout Westchester 
County. It necessitated my making 
trips between New York City and 
neighboring towns. I managed the 
trains and problems of temporary 
lodgings fairly well and was very 
much pleased with my achieve- 
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ments in this, my first venture into 
the world of work. 

In one town, however, I stayed 
with friends during the two or three 
days of my sojourn. When I left 
for New York, my friends took me 
to the train and of course kindly 
told the conductor to take care of 
me. Just before we pulled into 
Grand Central Station he came 
along and laying a firm hand on my 
shoulder, told me in measured tones 
not to move until he came to get me. 
With the enthusiasm of youth and 
conscious ability I started to assure 
the good man that I could manage 
but he was gone before I could 
speak three words. There was noth- 
ing to do but obediently remain sit- 
ting and wait for his return. I sat 
and sat wondering if he had for- 
gotten me, and if I had better go 
before the train switched on to a 
siding. Finally I heard voices out- 
side and the conductor approached 
with a pleasant, 

“Now we are ready. Come along, 
but be very careful.” 

He guided me down the aisle with 
the greatest care and helped me out 
of the train. 

“Now,” he said, “Get in.” 

“Get in?” I asked pleasantly. 

“Yes, we have brought a nice 
wheel chair for you. Get right in.” 

“But,” I faltered, “I can walk.” 

“Now, now, don’t worry. Just get 
right in. The porter will wheel you 
and I will walk along beside you.” 


I HAD horrified visions of all those 
from whom I had learned lessons 
of independence and self-reliance. 
Why should I be put into a wheel 
chair? Why? Except that a kindly 
man who was doing his best to help 
me had gone to the trouble to pro- 
vide it for me. How could I make 
him understand that I did not need 
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it without seeming ungracious and 
unappreciative. Perhaps if 1 were 
to refuse, he might hesitate the next 
time to assist someone else in real 
need of his care. 

It did not take long to decide and 
in less time than it takes to tell it, 
I was sitting in the wheel chair 
peacefully riding up the ramp and 
into the big waiting room of Grand 
Central Station with the conductor 
walking beside me. | prayed that I 
would not meet any of my friends, 
which of course, | did not. If I had 
been alone, I should have asked the 
redcap to go to the subway entrance 
with me but this could hardly be 
managed in a wheel chair; so I let 
them take me to a taxi into which 
the conductor deposited me with a 
cheery, “Good-by, take care of 
yourself,” which I did by alighting 
from the taxi at a convenient corner 
and taking a bus to my destination. 

We cannot, of course, always be 
so yielding. When the pullman 
porter who walked with me through 
a long train to the diner stood be- 
side my table and asked hesitat- 
ingly, “Do you want me to feed 
you?” I smilingly but firmly told 
him that I thought I could manage. 
When he found me afterward re- 
turned safely to my seat all alone he 
probably understood. 


I. is hard for people not accus- 
tomed to the physically handicap- 
ped to have any idea of what they 
can do for themselves and what 
they require to have done for them. 
Sometimes they give too much help 
and sometimes not enough. But we 
can help them to understand. The 
dinner or luncheon companion who 
asks if he can cut our meat for us 
is not made happy by the abrupt 
answer, “No, I can do it myself.” If 
we are sure we can perform the 
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service ourselves, it might be better 
to say, “Thank you, may I try first 
and if it is too difficult I will ask 
you to help me.” 

During my last trip to the United 
States I found that sometimes peo- 
ple hesitate about obviously needed 
help feeling their offer might be re- 
sented. A gentleman whom I finally 
asked for a little assistance in a 
crowded train stated, “With pleas- 
ure, I was only afraid you might 
not want me to help you.” I could 
not help wondering if his assistance 
had been refused in no uncertain 
terms by an over-sensitive person 
who feared to be regarded as help- 
less by himself and others. 


How I wish I could remember all 
the thoughtful things that people 
have done for me during my soli- 
tary travels. The passengers on the 
Japanese cargo boat from Yoko- 
hama to New York who took turns 
reading Gone with the Wind to me. 
Even the man who came on board 
with two detectives at Cristobal, 
for whom a squad of police were 
waiting in New York, joined the 
ranks of the readers. The innumer- 
able air hostesses—Chinese, Thai, 
Japanese, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
American—who have done far more 
than their duty required to make 
my trips interesting and pleasant. 
The redcaps without whom travel- 
ing for a person without sight is a 
real burden. I fear it will soon be- 
come even more so, for each visit 
to the United States discloses an 
ever decreasing number of these 
well-informed, well-disposed func- 
tionaries who used to carry our bag- 
gage and conduct us to and from 
trains with never failing courtesy 
and efficiency. We are filled with 
dismay now when our luggage is 
seized, thrown on a truck and 














wheeled to some unknown part of a 
huge station leaving us standing 
helplessly holding one or more little 
checks. So far I have always found 
another hapless victim of this new 
efficiency who has been willing to 
let me join his or her expedition in 
search of the vanishing truck. How 
the people know where it goes is 
always a mystery to me. Sometimes 
the redeap in charge of the truck 
will permit me to put my hand on 
the handle and tag along into mys- 
terious portions of the station until 
we reach the waiting baggage own- 
ers at the point of distribution. 
During these pursuits I am always 
afraid that the time will come when 
I shall return to my country and 
find no redcaps, only efficient me- 
chanical arms which will lift our 
possessions from wherever they are 
and put them down wherever we 
are supposed to find them. Only 
I wonder how I am going to get 
there without the friendly human 
touch. 


Anornm old friend seems to be on 
his way out. The ever reliable ele- 
vator operator. Self-operating ele- 
vators are certainly convenient and 
economical but there are too many 
kinds and there is yet no gadget to 
tell the seeker on what floor an 
office or apartment is situated. 
What can be more frustrating to 
a person without sight than a spic 
and span New York building con- 
taining not a soul on the first floor, 
the walls of which are hung with 
plans of the building and lists of the 
occupants and the elevators of 
which are obediently responsive to 
a series of buttons with all sorts 
of neat lettering beneath them. 
However, there are still people 
ready to help and how we welcome 
them wherever we meet them. The 
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taxi driver and the bus conductor, 
the stranger at a busy corner, who 
often goes out of his way to see us 
through traffic. Even customs offi- 
cials in lands known for their strin- 
gent regulations have made me feel 
that after all being blind is not half 
so bad as it might be. As for police- 
men, they seem to be specially 
gifted in administering draughts of 
the milk of human kindness. Even 
in prewar Tokyo policemen never 
failed me at times of need and my 
Thai police guard during the early 
years of the war was guide, philoso- 
pher and friend. 


Just to keep skeptics from calling 
me a sentimental optimist, I can 
relate that twice to my knowledge I 
was let down. Once when a taxi 
driver insisted that I gave him a two 
dollar bill when I knew it was a 
five; but he must have needed it. 
Again when a busy train man told 
me to use my eyes and not bother 
him when I was searching for the 
San Francisco section of “The 
Lark” in San Jose on my way to 
Los Angeles. He must have been 
working overtime. Unfortunately 
for him, however, his unaccount- 
ably brusque words were overheard 
by an insurance adjustor of the 
railroad who conducted me along 
the long line of streamlined cars to 
my compartment. 


I WOULD never mention these 
slight exceptions but that I have 
learned from experience that there 
are a few people who simply cannot 
believe that the world is populated 
by fundamentally good people. I 
can only say to these spiritually 
handicapped ones, “If you become 
blind, you will find out.” 

One day, in prewar Tokyo, after 
finding a seat in a fairly crowded 
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street-car, I opened my handbag to 
get my fare. Whenever I was given 
small change, I dropped the copper 
one-sen coins, then worth about 
half a cent, into the bottom of my 
bag for stamps or carfare. After 
carefully counting out fourteen sen 
for the conductor, I shut the bag, 
but in doing so, something hap- 
pened to my hand, and the fourteen 
sen were scattered all over the 
muddy floor. I sat very straight, 
trying to look as if I had never seen 
a one-sen piece, and most of the 
passengers near me, not wishing to 
embarrass me, looked the other 
way. Not so the man beside me 
who, my companion told me, wore 
the dress of an ordinary working 
man. Down he went on the muddy 
floor and, with considerable diffi- 
culty, searched until he retrieved a 
handful of coppers. 
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“How many were there?” he 
asked, looking up. 

“Fourteen,” I replied. 

After carefully counting them, he 
stood up and, with a polite bow, 
handed me my property. I did my 
best to thank him, as he wiped his 
hands on his blue and white towel, 
but how could I? The conductor, 
however, never got those fourteen 
coins. I wrapped them in a piece of 
white paper from my bag and kept 
them for a long time to look at 
whenever I was tempted to feel 
sorry for myself or to be too hard 
on the world. 

Blindness is a handicap, causing 
us a lot of inconvenience but it is 
also a mirror through which we can 
see beyond the surface into the 
hearts of the kind and generous 
people who comprise the greater 
part of the world. 


The Ardent Lover 


by JOHN J. PINTO 


Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 


—Francis Thompson. 


THY love is greater than my soul can bear, 
Stronger than the powers of my heart! 

And listening to the folly of despair 

I whisper faintly in Thine ears: “Depart!” 


“Depart, O Lord!” But feeble is my voice, 
For there is exultation in my breast. 

I, through the sadness of my flesh, rejoice 
That my restless heart and soul are blessed. 











I sin! And then the sorrow in Thine eyes 
Touches me with blushes of disgrace, 

And through the lifting mist, in sweet surprise, 
I see the love and beauty of Thy Face. 


I do not understand Thy Love, so strong, 
That turns not from the horror of my crime; 
Conflicting murmurs in my bosom throng 
And leave me clinging to the wheel of time. 


I do not understand Thy Love, so great, 

That fails not though my heart is false. In vain, 
In vain I seek Thy heart to contemplate,— 

And then I listen to Thy voice again. 


What Love is this, so true, so great, so strong? 
Whose words are lost in silent whisperings, 
For silence is the language of Thy song, 

The silence nestling in the heart of things. 


And yet I hear the softness of Thy voice, 

That stirs and thrills the passion in my breast, 
And then my raptured heart and soul rejoice 
To find them gently to Thy bosom pressed. 


I hear Thy voice in whispers everywhere, 
And in the breath of every wind that blows; 
I hear it in the silence of the air, 

And in the beauteous blushes of the rose. 


What Love is this? The world has never known 
A Love so strange, a Lover whose desire 

Is not to perish with a heart outworn, 

Like the broken vocal of a lyre, 


But to show us Love's sweet mystic charms, 
And stolen glimpses of Thy lovely face; 

To lure us to the rapture of Thy arms, 

And find our heaven in a warm embrace. 


I do not understand,—but only know 

The passion of Thy Love, whose flaming breath, 
With soft caresses, like the winds that blow, 
Wipes the darkness from the face of Death! 








The Lord Loves Larchmont 


by MARY CASE SMITH 


Axovr a year and a half ago, | 
attended a_ sodality meeting at 
which Father Joseph MacFarlane 
made a startling statement. He said 
that nothing disturbed him more 
than a family to which God had sent 
no crosses. A family blessed with 
the good things of earth—health, 
moderate wealth, and happiness, 
was a cause of real worry to him. 
He felt that such people were in 
danger of missing out on the real 
happiness of eternal life with God. 
This idea of Father’s awoke a 
strange new line of thought in me. 

Heretofore, each morning I had 
arisen to thank God for the good 
health of my family—for the fact 
that my husband and I were able to 
house, clothe, feed, and educate 
them nicely, for the happiness that 
was a close, warm feeling of being 
part of God’s plans. Every night I 
had thanked God for each addi- 
tional bit of good fortune that had 
come our way. And now, Father 
was saying that he worried over, in 
fact was afraid for, those people 
whom God had treated as He had 
been treating my family. 


I HAD never been one to seek 
crosses. The Stations of the Cross 
did not draw me. I remembered 
back to the time that something 


rather important had sent me to 
the feet of the Infant of Prague and 
the prayer to be said had ended with 
the words, “I shall accept any 
crosses which You may wish to 
send me.” Before my petition was 
answered, the crosses, small ones 
but many, began, until, covered 
with boils and feeling like Job him- 
self, | told the Infant that I took it 
all back—and stopped the prayer. 

I began to wonder if I was asking 
God for the wrong things for my 
family. Health and worldly happi- 
ness seem awfully important when 
you are in charge of the welfare of 
others. How could I explain to the 
Lord that though I couldn’t bring 
myself to ask for crosses I felt 
rather sure that I could accept them 
now. Such idle words! So I changed 
my prayer a little and asked that 
God do only what was best for us 
all in relation to gaining eternal 
happiness and, above all, that He 
would call us at the time best fitted 
for us. 





It’s a hard saying that “he whom the 
Lord loveth, He chastiseth” and it may re- 
quire more than ordinary spiritual insight 
to understand and accept it. Mary Case 
(Mrs. Thomas F.) Smith reminds us that 
though it may be hard, it is nevertheless 
consoling, for nothing can bring us closer 
to God than the need of Him. 
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Aeveeven this sounds like an easy 
way out it meant quite a change! 
Instead of praying that we all 
would stay well and happy, seem- 
ingly a prayer which would meet 
with God’s approval, I now had to 
add — “unless You know that it 
would be better for us not to stay 
well—not to have the things which 
seem good and important to us!” 

And now, a year and a half later, 
our little twelve-year-old daughter 
has been dead for nine months. She 
died of leukemia. She was one of 
our healthiest, merriest, brightest 
children. She was the first school 
child to die in the remembered his- 
tory of our school. But God knew 
it was the best time for her to go to 
Him. That I believe. 

When we were told that she had 
leukemia and that there was no 
known cure my _ husband said, 
“There are always miracles.” To 
which the doctor replied, “There is 
no doubt about that.” And I think 
that both my husband and I were 
certain that God was only trying our 
faith. We tried every means of 
gaining a first-class miracle. But 
God took her in spite of the faith 
and prayers of all who knew and 
loved her and many who only knew 
of her. 


‘Luene is one tremendous consola- 
tion to having a child die of leu- 
kemia. If you have prayed your 
hardest you know that ‘there is 
nothing else that you could have 
done. God really reached down and 
chose your child for Himself as if to 
say, “I want her even more than 
you do.” The futile ifs ands and 
buts that accidents and other dis- 
eases bring to mind need never be 
considered. 

As always happens, my own mis- 
fortune made me notice that of 
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others. After having been told that 
our daughter had only a six-months’ 
lease on life, forgetful of my prayer, 
I began to wonder why God was 
treating us so badly. It seemed that 
no one could have a cross such as 
this. And then I looked around and 
really saw my neighbors for the first 
time. 

We had moved to Larchmont 
about eleven years before and in 
those eleven years I could think of 
a little boy killed on the sidewalk 
in front of his own home in a freak 
accident. I remembered a_ strap- 
ping, healthy college boy and a 
young mother crippled for life by 
polio. I could see children fighting 
and overcoming the crippling ef- 
fects of cerebral palsy and polio. 
I thought of the father of seven 
who died in his forties of cancer, 
and another loving father who died 
a few days before his daughter was 
to be married. I thought of those 
who wanted children and had none. 
All this—in eleven years in Larch- 
mont! There were those who were 
caring in every possible way for 
their dear babies or young ones who 
would never be really well mentally. 
These, like my little girl, God had 
certainly chosen for Himself—even 
they, themselves, could not deny 
Him! I remembered a dear little 
baby girl born without one hand 
and a mother of two sweet infants 
who died of a brain tumor. An- 
other little girl had one eye re- 
moved to save the other. A young 
nurse and some of the village’s fin- 
est boys were killed in the war. 


I. didn’t seem possible that all 
these known crosses had been sent 
to the one small sector I knew of the 


none-too-large village of Larch- 
mont. And now, as I write, more 
tragedy has befallen us—another 
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young father of seven children has 
died and our little school has 
marked its second death among its 
school children with the accidental 
drowning of a_ six-year-old boy. 
And I know, at last, what Father 
MacFarlane meant. 


| F ARCHMONT is blessed. Nothing 
can bring us closer to God than the 
need of Him and nothing can make 
us need Him more than real sorrow. 
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Certainly no one was closer to God 
on earth than His Mother and she 
is Our Lady of Sorrows. We are 
truly blessed since we have joined 
the ranks of the cross-bearers. And 
one worldly blessing accompanies 
these sorrows and tragedies which 
are bringing us closer to eternal 
happiness. Larchmont’s people are 
closer knit by sorrow and sympathy 
than they ever were by well-being 
and prosperity. 


“Vita, Dulcedo...”’ 


to Mary, Mediatrix of Grace 


by SISTER MARY JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


A STREAM as of stars 


from on high, 


misted gold drifted down 


the dark sky 


grace from thee 
shall enliven dead earth, 
O Lady of Love. 


And up from the depths 
of dull shame 
shall be lifted a song 


in thy name, 


fit to rival 


the angels’ clear mirth, 
Thou Cause of all Joy! 














WAU G H " FA R E by Francis Fytton 


Tus r Evelyn Waugh is a snob seems to be the opinion of the best 
critics on both sides of the Atlantic. But any sort of analysis of his work 
will show that the best critics are basing their opinion on the latest and 
loosest of democratic fallacies: the fallacy that it is impossible to be demo- 
cratic without despising the upper classes. For Mr. Waugh is the exact 
inverse of a snob. 

Just lately he has been coming in for rather more than his fair share 
of criticism. It all began when Mr. Donat O’Donnell published an excellent 
work of literary criticism called Maria Cross. This book contained seven 
good essays upon other Catholic authors and one misjudged essay about 
Mr. Waugh. And the press and public in general have without hesitation 
seized upon this mistaken essay, dismissing the evidence of Mr. Waugh’s 
books, since it is now fashionable to read about an author instead of read- 
ing his works. The essay has been used as a basis for explicit attacks upon 
Mr. Waugh and implicit attacks upon the Catholic Church. 


Bus Mr. Waugh’s conversion is attributed to snobbishness. He is 
represented as having entered the Church (a) because today it is sup- 
posed to be fashionable among intellectuals to enter the Church or at least 
express a desire to do so; and (b) to gain “a firm and ancient tradition 
which was not given them by birth, and find in it a useful link with a 
powerful aristocracy,” to quote Truth, a London weekly literary and 
political review. 
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I think it was Mr. Beverley 
Nichols who first coined the phrase 
about Catholic converts behaving 
as though they had just joined the 
best and most exclusive club. I was 
not yet a Catholic when I first read 
this but when I mentioned it to the 
long-suffering priest who was giv- 
ing me instruction—an Oratorian 

he said without hesitation, “Well 
so they have.” 

But to apply such criticism to Mr. 
Waugh is to ignore two things. 
Firstly, when Waugh became a 
Catholic in the 1920’s it was not 
fashionable to join the Catholic 
Church; on the contrary it was 
fashionable to join the Communist 
Party because all the aristocracy 
and intellectuals believed that real 
power lay with the Left; there was 
even a sort of dignified scuffling to 
see just how far Left one could get 
because only real gentlemen could 
afford to go really rabid about their 
politics without the fear of being 
thought genuine; Fascism had a 
fighting flavor and people still re- 
ferred to the Nazis as National So- 
cialists. 

Secondly, while it might be true 
of every other country in Europe 
that the Catholic Church represents 
aristocracy and tradition (which is 
why priest-workers were needed to 
win back the _ de-Christianized 
masses in France and why there is 
so much anticlericalism elsewhere 
in Europe), the reverse is true in 
England. 


In England the change of religion 
was more peculiarly a revolt of the 
princes against the people, and 


therefore against the first champion 
of the people, the Church. The Eng- 
lish aristocracy was the first section 
of society to become pagan for the 
sake of wealth; but it could never 
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in the Church of its 
When, after World 
War I, the aristocracy became 
openly pagan it was for one of the 
excuses for the foundation of the 
Church of England, namely divorce. 
And the Church that was made and 
unmade by divorce would make an 
excellent theme for one of Mr. 
Waugh’s splendid satires. 

But the Church of England has 
managed over five centuries to sur- 
round itself with an aura of tradi- 
tion and dignity and possesses all 
except one (St. Ethelreda’s, Ely 
Place, in the City of London) of the 
pre-Reformation churches. 


really believe 
own creation. 


As Mr. Waugh himself wrote in an 
essay published in the Road to 
Damascus, “The medieval cathe- 
drals are churches, the rich cere- 
monies that surround the mon- 
archy, the historic titles of Canter- 
bury and York, the social organisa- 
tion of the country parishes, the 
traditional culture of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the liturgy composed in 
the heyday of English prose style— 
all these are the property of the 
Church of England, while Catholics 
meet in modern buildings, often of 
deplorable design, and are usually 
served by simple Irish mission- 
aries.” 

He might have added that in Eng- 
land the Catholic Church is _ pe- 
culiarly the Church of the poor; it 





Francis Fytton takes issue with his fellow 
literary critics fog denouncing Evelyn 
Waugh as a snob, because of his excessive 
regard for the old English aristocracy. Mr. 
Fytton asserts that Waugh in his books is 
defending not a lost class but a lost ideal, 
the ideal of a class that set certain standards 
of behavior and valor in order that other 
men might live their lives in peace and 
plenty. “If that is snobbery,” says Mr. Fyt- 
ton, “then Evelyn Waugh is a snob.” 
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is true that in London the Oratory 
and St. James’s, Spanish Place, 
are regarded as “fashionable 
churches”; but it is also true to say 
that in London every denomination 
has at least one “fashionable” 
church or meeting place. For the 
average Englishman it is still true 
to say that the Catholic Church is 
something faintly alien and _ its 
members are considered either ig- 
norant, superstitious or self-de- 
luded. Intellectuals who have not 
themselves tested the intellectual 
pretensions of Catholicism still talk 
of Catholic converts as having “sur- 
rendered their intellectual integ- 
rity.” These considerations should, 
I think, dispose of the argument 
that Evelyn Waugh was attracted 
to the Church through snobbery or 
power seeking. 


Beowerne: Mr. O’Donnell’s label in 
Maria Cross, “an English gentleman 
with slight symptoms of hysteria,” 
has stuck. The evidence against 
him is marshaled grimly: , first the 
middle class suburban background, 
then marriage into a titled family, 
the acquisition of an historic old 
house in Gloucestershire, his trans- 
fer from the Royal Marines into the 
Royal Horse Guards (nicknamed 
the “Blues,” a regiment which 
forms part of the Sovereign’s body- 
guard and, with the Life Guards, 
the senior in the British Army) dur- 
ing the war. 

The point that the critics miss 
should, however, be obvious to any- 
one with even a_ superficial ac- 
quaintanceship with his works; 
that Mr. Waugh values people for 
what they are. He values the Eng- 
lish aristocracy for certain qualities 
which were the reason for their 
coming into being: courage and 
good manners. When he feels that 
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they fall below this standard he can 
be savagely satirical. But it is a fact 
that there is still a dwindling body 
of such people who do possess such 
qualities; and there is a _ corres- 
ponding body among the English 
working classes. It is the middle 
class, the newly-created middle 
class and particularly that part of 
it which has achieved the position 
of the old aristocracy without dis- 
charging the responsibilities of that 
position at whom Mr. Waugh really 
strikes. One might almost say that 
he is beating his own breast, or at 
least that part of him which offends 
him. 


Tne nineteenth century conception 
of democracy was really a revolt 
against the new ruling class of in- 
dustrialists who created the indus- 
trial serfs and the slums. No one 
realized this better than the man 
who gave voice to the movement, 
that great and paradoxical Protest- 
ant William Cobbett, who so ably 
defended the Catholic Church with 
his History of the Protestant Re- 
formation. Cobbett attacked the new 
aristocracy and defended the old; 
Cobbett, having imbibed the good 
scholarly wine of the gentle Cath- 
olic historian Lingard, realized that 
the role of the medieval Church 
had been that of Defender of the 
Poor. But the later and lesser men 
did not trouble to dig beneath the 
surface of the old titles acquired by 
the new aristocrats; they accepted 
them as part and parcel of the aris- 
tocracy; and the peasantry, who 
could have told them the difference, 
were soon to be equally blinded by 
the glittering facade and by land 
troubles when the new aristocracy 
acquired the old  squirearchies; 


though to this day there is a last 
and lingering respect for the aris- 
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tocracy in the English countryside. 

This is really where the new de- 
mocracy goes wrong; in the as- 
sumption that the English aristoc- 
racy is something old and unchang- 
ing as portrayed in the ditties of 
Noel Coward and the fantasies of 
P. G. Wodehouse. They do not stop 
to consider that the original func- 
tion of an aristocracy was that of 
the army, that a prince was once a 
warrior raised upon a shield by pop- 
ular acclaim or that a duke was the 
leader of an army; that the aristoc- 
racy received certain privileges in 
return for the risks they took, and 
that since warrior begot warrior, 
these privileges became hereditary. 

In England the system worked 
well until the Reformation when 
the first nouveauz riches, despoilers 
of monastery and church, made 
their appearance while the heredi- 
tary Catholic aristocracy was re- 
placed or reduced by the penal 
code; and shortly afterward the 
Civil War with Cromwell’s new 
model army gave rise to the stand- 
ing army and thus relieved the aris- 
tocrats of their duties while adding 
to their privileges. 


Tavs the English aristocracy be- 


gan to decline at the time of the 
Reformation; the decline was some- 
what arrested in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but was accentuated by the in- 
dustrial revolution in the nine- 
teenth and the two great wars in the 
present century when the scions of 
a few old families who retained a 
sense of their responsibilities were 
the first to fall (as Mr. Waugh so 
bitterly and brilliantly recorded in 
Brideshead Revisited). 

And side by side with this de- 
cline was a desire of the “new” 
post-Reformation aristocracy to 


make its position more secure, often 
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by bullying or corruption. One of 
the few stable influences was that 
of the much-abused English public 
school system and the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge which still 
retained some of the old traditions 
of responsibility and converted 
numbers of the newcomers to a 
sense of their responsibilities. 

Thus by the nineteenth century 
the Radicals were really fighting a 
new class of usurpers who fought 
under the old flags but not with the 
old weapons of chivalry and honor. 
The struggle was not between a new 
democracy and an old aristocracy; 
it was between the new rich and the 
new poor. 


‘Luss is what Mr. Waugh’s critics 
forget. He is defending not a lost 
class but a lost ideal. He is defend- 
ing the ideal of a class that set cer- 
tain standards of behavior and 
valor, in order that other men 
might live their lives in peace and 
plenty; a class whose excessive 
power was curbed by the Church. 
If that is snobbery then Mr. Waugh 
is a snob. 

But though Mr. Waugh admires 
the knights of old his attitude to- 
ward the present century and its 
extravagances is anything but chiv- 
alrous. He has brought the com- 
mando tactics of his war service to 
his writing; indeed for all I know 
he may have brought to his war 
service the commando tactics of his 
earlier writing. But wherever he 
perfected his style it has all the 
commando characteristics: tough, 
light-armed, fast-moving, hard-hit- 
ting. The prose is close-knit, dis- 
ciplined yet flexible withal. His 
books are ruthlessly prepared and 
polished like weapons of war. 

If for Bruce Marshall every book 
is a battle, then for Evelyn Waugh 
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every book is a raid: swift, sudden 
and unnerving. If one could re- 
create the whole of Mr. Waugh’s 
work in an imaginative pattern, or 
place it upon some sort of literary 
map, it would appear as a plan of 
campaign. It is indeed a perpetual 
campaign against the smug fortress 
of the modern world with its arm- 
ory of atheism and _ arrogance, 
science and skepticism, humanism 
and hate, brutality and bad man- 
ners. 


I. is with satire, then, that Mr. 
Waugh strikes against this fortress. 
Choosing his subjects with 
precision he has savaged many 
things, ranging from. sensational 
journalism in Scoop to sensational 
cemeteries in The Loved One. The 


nice 


former book was undoubtedly in- 
spired by Mr. Waugh’s own early 
experiences in journalism and, as a 


Fleet Street journalist myself, I find 
in it much with which to quarrel, 
while admitting a certain substrata 
of truth. 

Mr. Waugh recently confessed to 
a youthful wish to be “a man of 
action or a carpenter” but instead he 
became a school-master. Perhaps it 
was with some idea of fulfilling this 
early wish that he became a re- 
porter on the Daily Express and a 
war correspondent on the Daily 
Mail during the Italian invasion of 
Abyssinia in 1936, 
which undoubtedly 
basis of Scoop. 

But apart from the fact that it is 
an attack on modern journalism— 
and modern journalists are nothing 
if not literary men of action even 
if they are not quite so active as 
were their predecessors of the last 
century—Scoop has particular in- 
terest in that it represents Mr. 
Waugh’s reaction to the first tools 


experiences 
formed the 
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of his trade. For a newspaper re- 
sembles nothing so much as a 
great, inflexible tool—say a machine 
tool—grinding inexorably on de- 
spite the vagaries of editors and of- 
fice boys, making and breaking 
journalists despite themselves. And 
the reason is that the real driving 
force of a newspaper is its public; 
hence the supposedly cynical but 
actually humble saying among jour- 
nalists that the public get the news- 
papers they deserve. After all, if the 
public really and truly do not like 
a product all the advertising stunt- 
ing and ballyhoo ever conceived in 
the fertile minds of newspapermen 
will not make the public buy that 
product. 


Mx. WaAuGH, then, criticizes the 
press for sensationalism and exag- 
geration. But surely the whole 
trouble with the world today is a 
quiet and unthinking acceptance of 
all kinds of evils. Unless a thing is 
shouted from the rooftops, whether 
it concerns a petty bureaucrat turn- 
ing a poor family out of their home 
or a scientist who risks destroying 
civilization by creating a bomb to 
save it, these things which have be- 
come a commonplace of our daily 
round will be taken for granted. 
That is the function of the popular 
press. 

But I think that the best journal- 
ist’s defense of all came as might 
be expected from G. K. Chesterton, 
who had a foot in both the literary 
and journalistic camps. It appeared 
in the form of an article entitled “A 
Word for the Mere Journalist” in 
an English provincial newspaper, 
the Darlington North Star, in 1902: 

“The poet writing his name upon 
a score of little pages in the silence 
of his study, may or may not have 
an intellectual right to despise the 
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journalist: but I greatly doubt 
whether he would not morally be 
the better if he saw the great lights 
burning on through the darkness 
into the dawn, and heard the roar 
of the printing wheels weaving the 
destinies of another day. Here at 
least is a school of labour and of 
some rough humility, the largest 
work ever published anonymously 
since the great Christian. cathe- 
drals.” 


Be ccneves, however much Mr. 
Waugh may affect to despise jour- 
nalism it has been the whole basis 
of his work since he shook the mud 
of the “Street” from his elegant 
shoes. Mr. Waugh’s own weapons 
are sensation and exaggeration; 
these are the very stuff of his sat- 
ires. What Mr. Waugh is really 
crying in a pagan world is this: 
“You are all mad, stark raving mad. 


Christianity is the only sanity and 
the only true Christianity is Cath- 


olicism. Put back the clock, re- 
establish the Universal Church.” If 
any newspaper in the English- 
speaking world, even a Catholic 
newspaper, were to splash this 
statement across the front page it 
would be regarded as sensational 
and exaggerated in the extreme. 

Yet this is the belief of all Catho- 
lics. Do not we all consider the 
world mad and ourselves the only 
sane people in it? Do we not pray 
daily for the conversion of the 
world? The fact is that the stark 
truth always seems sensational and 
therefore instinctively arouses our 
mistrust; but it is still the truth no 
matter how big, black and bold the 
headlines. Unfortunately it is never 
the central truth that appears in 
the headlines. And that I think, is 
the real reason of Mr. Waugh’s 
quarrel with the press. 
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Tuene is another matter in which 
Mr. Waugh betrays his early train- 
ing. It is the matter of style. It is 
popularly supposed that good jour- 
nalism means bad English because 
no good journalist can afford to risk 
using consistently good English. 
But this is a trait not confined to 
journalists. Shakespeare is consist- 
ently and correctly accused of mis- 
using English; he used bad lan- 
guage to make good plays. So do 
good speakers. Sir Winston Church- 
ill is generally acknowledged to be 
the greatest living master of the 
language but no one makes greater 
use of colloquialism and mispro- 
nunciation, while his quotations 
range from Dante to Donald Duck. 
One would have thought that T. P. 
O’Connor who, incidentally, was the 
first man to introduce the admirable 
brevity of early American journal- 
ism into the English press, had dis- 
pelled this sort of nonsense. But it 
still persists. 

Its influence on Mr. Waugh has 
been such that I venture to predict 
that if ever he fails to make his liv- 
ing as a best-selling novelist, he will 
always be assured of a living as a 
re-write man on some great national 
newspaper. It is not simply his 
short concise sentences, it is the 
whole manner of the arrangement 
of his books which probably have 
greater “readability” than those of 
any of his contemporaries. 

Let me put it this way. Most 
novelists go through a completed 
manuscript scoring out a word here 
and (reluctantly) a sentence there; 
but I am sure that Mr. Waugh goes 
through his manuscripts tearing 
out whole chapters and rearranging 
others. He is the only contempo- 
rary novelist who might switch the 
last chapter to the front of his book 
because it made a better “lead” 
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than the first chapter. And that is 
his strength. 

Judged by his satires Evelyn 
Waugh would be considered a bad 
apologist; then he produced Ed- 
mund Campion and confounded his 
critics. Edmund Campion is, in my 
opinion, the most brilliant factual 
biography of the century; and it is 
an indication of the heights to which 
Mr. Waugh might rise in the pur- 
suit of Pure Letters. 


I. is really a pity that Mr. Waugh 
does not give his sense of humor a 
freer hand; because although he is 
a great satirist, perhaps as great as 
Pope, to whom he is often com- 
pared, satire is a narrow and naked 
weapon. True, he has occasionally 
departed from his lapidary, satirical 
manner as in the over-praised 
Brideshead Revisited. But Brides- 
head really boiled down to Mr. 


Waugh’s showing us that he could 
write as finely and prosily as the 
next man; and for this reason, pre- 
sumably, it was hailed as a sign that 


he had established a right to be 
called a stylist. Whereas all it es- 
tablished was that he could do 
something well that other writers 
could do and do better; too much of 
the book is mere padding. 

In Men At Arms, the first part 
of a binomial novel of which the 
second part, Officers and Gentle- 
men has just been published, Mr. 
Waugh showed that he was quite 
capable of writing a lengthy work 
without resorting to this tedious 
trick. And it is one of the delights 
of Mr. Waugh’s work to anyone like 
myself, who is compelled to do a 
great deal of reading, that every- 
thing he writes is well worth read- 
ing. Indeed, as I have already said, 
he is difficult not to read through 
from beginning to end. 
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Tux only disadvantage of such a 
style is that it tends to make the 
reader take the book too lightly. It 
is rather like sliding down the 
highly polished surface of a helter- 
skelter. Mr. Waugh polishes his 
prose and points his works until 
they are weapons; but the more he 
polishes the more the critics ad- 
mire the polish and miss the point. 
Perhaps this is why the best stylists 
always manage to be misunder- 
stood, so that people talk of the 
beauties of Belloc. the cheerfulness 
of Chesterton and the niceties of 
Newman without having the least 
idea what these excellent writers 
were writing about. 

It may be that this is the real 
reason why Mr. Waugh is consid- 
ered a snob, since a fine style is al- 
ways suspect. Yet there is no good 
English which is not simple English 
and no simple English which is not 
written by simple, in the sense of 
being humble, men. Indeed Mr. 
Waugh has been singularly free 
from the intellectual snobbery 
which is so rife in both Britain and 
the United States today; and to 
which Catholics seem particularly 
prone since they fear to be thought 
either superstitious or simple- 
minded. 

Mr. Waugh has never indulged in 
this game of being “more highbrow 
than the highbrows” in the same 
way that he has never indulged in 
the make-believe democracy of 
praising a working man simply be- 
cause he is a working man and not 
because he possesses any special 
virtue; or of attacking an aristocrat 
simply because he is an aristocrat 
and not because of any special vice. 
Indeed, Mr. Waugh may well go 
down to posterity as the only man 
of our age who was democratic 
enough to defend a duke. 





Pentecost in Tuscany 


by ROBERT F. 


I HAD just finished the noon meal 
of soup and fish on the vigil of 
Pentecost when Father Rector, a 
kindly resigned-to-everything man 
of sixty, came to me and asked if 
I could possibly go to the little town 
of Emola for the week end as the 
pastor was sick. I agreed willingly 
and after the “sacred hour” as it is 
called in jest in some Italian reli- 
gious houses I hurried to the 3:42 
direttissimo for tiny Emola hidden 
in the hills of Tuscany. 

Father Andrea Petrini was in- 
deed sick—running a high fever 
and shivering in his poor little bed. 
But his illness seemed to make him 
want to talk more than ever, espe- 
cially to a priest from the “new 
world” as he put it. Padre Andrea 
was clearly discouraged tonight. 
The routine of his life had been 
broken by his sickness and he had 
the chance to think about his life in 
Emola since 1923 and to pour out 
his anxieties and frustrations to a 
guest who listened better than he 
spoke. 


Parnes ANpDREA’S life had been a 
simple one. He had entered the 
scuola apostolica, a sort of pre- 
minor seminary, when he was thir- 
teen. Shortly thereafter he received 
the cassock, was introduced to 
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mental prayer and austere self-sac- 
rifice, practices which he had kept 
up with undeviating persistence. 
Ordained in Bologna in 1920 he 
came to Emola three years later to 
a church that was almost three cen- 
turies old and to a parish of 465 
souls. Here be had tried to carry 
out everything he had been taught 
that a priest should be and do. He 
had biked thousands of miles over 
dirt roads and muddy lanes to bring 
Communion to the sick and aged. 
Every week of his life he had biked 
to Condeli to go to confession. He 
had taught catechism twice weekly 
for over thirty years. 


Bus Father Andrea was sure on 
this vigil of Pentecost that his life 
had been a failure. Half of his par- 
ish never came to church, at least 
a third of them would not make 
their Easter duty and only 80 souls 
had received Communion on Easter. 
He had not been the priest he might 
have been, Father Andrea insisted, 
and his parish was on con- 
science. For a long had 


his 
time he 
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hoped that he might be transferred 
— especially in view of the per- 
sistent talk for years that the 50 
or so tiny parishes of rural Tus- 
cany would be reorganized and con- 
solidated. But nothing had been 
done. A crisis was approaching, 
however, because, as Cardinal Le- 
caro of Bologna had announced on 
May 15, 1955, the archdiocese 
would, within six years, have 76 
parishes without pastors, 28 more 
with pastors over 80 and 22 with 
pastors not able to carry out all 
their functions. 


Farum ANDREA, however, felt that 
he would go to Paradise or punish- 
ment from his hard cot in the rec- 
tory of Santa Felicita, and tonight 
he was praying fervently to the 
Holy Spirit to move the hearts of 
those souls for whom he was re- 
sponsible and who were as yet so far 
from all that he treasured. I left 
Father Andrea at the sound of the 
Angelus and went to hear the con- 
fessions—20 women, mostly elderly, 
3 men and 6 children. When I re- 
turned Father Andrea had fallen 
asleep. 

I ate the simple supper offered by 
the widowed housekeeper, went to 
the guest room where the Cardinals 
of Florence and Bologna had stayed 
through the centuries on their Con- 
firmation tours and where once the 
future Pius IX had slept. I took 
from the shelf a well-worn Italian 
book on the priesthood and the 
Holy Spirit. My eyes fell on a pas- 
sage which Father Andrea had un- 
derlined—‘If a priest does not in- 
fluence those about him it is because 
he is unworthy to be used as an 
instrument of the Holy Spirit.” I 
fell asleep between the racking fits 
of coughing of Father Andrea next 
door. 
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Shoxona BRUNELLI was one of those 
gray-haired, sad-eyed large Italian 
peasant women, always dressed in 
black, whose age could range from 
40 to 60. Hearing the non-Italian 
Latin of the priest at the 8:00 Mass 
she came afterward to the tiny sac- 
risty to inquire about the health of 
the pastor and to see if perchance 
the new padre was from America. 
She had not been mistaken and 
though she was disappointed that 
Father did not know her sister in 
Illinois yet she was ready to talk 
about her anyway. 

Signora Brunelli’s sister had done 
well in her new fatherland. She had 
a son in medical school, a daugh- 
ter finishing at a Catholic college, 
a boy in the minor seminary and a 
girl at a nuns’ academy. La Signora 
radiated happiness talking about 
the nipotini, especially about Carlo 
in the minor seminary for whom 
she said the rosary every day. 


B.+ Signora Brunelli became sad 
and reserved when she spoke of her 


own family. With an attitude of 
quiet resignation she told about 
Luigi, her first born. He had been 
an ideal lad, Father Andrea’s best 
altar boy. At 14 he had entered the 
scuola apostolica but had left after 
6 months with some deep disaffec- 
tion for religion about which he 
seldom spoke. He served in the war 
and in 1946 joined a new Tuscan 
organization dedicated to labor for 
the restoration of the farm lands to 
the contadini who worked them. 
Luigi did well in the organization 
and was an important part of it 
when in 1948 membership in it was 
forbidden by the Church because it 
was crypto-Communist. But Luigi 
had not obeyed and now he was vice- 
president of the Communist Party 
in Bologna where he lived with the 
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girl he had married in the city hall. 

“Do you think he is excommuni- 
cated?” asked Signora Brunelli anx- 
iously. Knowing that Father An- 
drea must certainly have given the 
unavoidable answer to this ques- 
tion I tried to suggest that God 
alone can judge a person’s heart. 
The Signora listened but was ob- 
viously disappointed not to get some 
relief from that awful pain in her 
heart that came from knowing that 
her first born was under the sever- 
est sanction of the Church. 


Sicxona BRUNELLI spoke of her 
other children—of Alfredo who was 
to take over his father’s interest in 
the 12 acres they had farmed for 30 
years but which they could never 
own and from the fruits of which 
they had to give 40% each year to 
an absentee landlord. But Alfredo 
was restless and discontented. He 
frequently said that there should 
be more Communists in Italy and 
that he wanted to get away forever 
from these hills of olive trees and 
grape vines. 

Angelina too was searching for a 
new world; at 21 she did not go to 
church regularly and she seemed 
happiest when she could be out of 
Emola. Aurora was still in the 
scuola media but she disliked work- 
ing in the fields and spent all her 
few lire on that flood of magazines 
about Italy’s movie stars. Then 
there had been little Antonio who, 
after weeks of fever, had died one 
awful winter morning during those 
fearful months when German can- 
nons and Allied bombers had thun- 
dered over the quiet hills of Tus- 
cany. 

“I must be a very wicked wom- 
an,” Signora Brunelli said as she 


left me, “to have such a family as 
this.” 
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Groves was a handsome rather 
than a pretty girl. As she served me 
a cup of ersatz coffee mixed with 
skimmed, warmed milk, I learned 
that she was the daughter of the 
housekeeper and that she came here 
every week end from her dreary 
room in the city where she was a 
student at the University of Flor- 
ence. Giovanna was clearly pos- 
sessed of a sharp intellect. Just a 
few questions revealed that she, like 
all of Italy’s university students, 
was in interior confusion and an- 
guish about reconciling her new 
knowledge with that religious faith 
which she would not think of giv- 
ing up. 

She spoke of the facile professors 
who were bringing her into new 
worlds but who taught that cer- 
tainty is impossible, that God’s 
existence cannot be proved except 
perhaps by Kantian intuition and 
that miracles result from some law 
of nature as yet unknown to us. 
Giovanna could repeat what she hed 
been taught with a certain vehe- 
mence that was intractable. She 
thought, for example, that it was 
absurd of the Church to have placed 
all of Moravia’s books on the Index. 
She felt that the Church was im- 
peding progress and rejecting mod- 
ern truth in advancing St. Thomas 
Aquinas as worthy of supreme 
study. 

A conversation of a few minutes, 
I thought with sadness, could hardly 
even uncover the errors of hundreds 
of lectures. Giovanna had never 
heard of the Vatican Council nor 
did she know that it had defined 
that God’s existence can be known 
by reason without revelation. Nor 
had she heard of Maritain or Gilson 
though she said she would look 
them up. 

This corrosion of the faith goes 
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on decade after decade in Italy’s 14 
universities, I thought as I went 
back to the confessions and the 
11:00 Mass, and still there is hardly 
anything approaching a Catholic 
counter-offensive. 


Pisum ANDREA was feeling a bit 
better at noon. I gave him the of- 
ferings of the two Masses—4,310 
lire ($6.90) and told him of all the 
people who had been asking for 
him. He brightened a bit but replied 
with just a trace of sharpness that 
half his parish did not even know 
that he existed much less that he 
was sick. The problem and the 
mystery of disbelief, I suggested, is 
entirely beyond our control, and its 
presence in our lives should not 
disturb our peace of soul. Even the 
Curé of Ars, I added, did not wipe 
out irreligion in his parish. Father 
Andrea had heard but seemed deep- 
ly disturbed and almost inconsol- 
able. 

I finished the noon meal of pasta, 
a little veal, greens and an apple 
and hastened to the door where 
Marcello waited to bring me to the 
station on his Vespa. Marcella was 
the soul of Catholic Action in Emola 
and the spark of the local Christian 
Democrats. He was happy to speak 
to the padre from idolized America 
and probed with all sorts of ques- 
tions as we scooted across the piazza 
where a picture of the Madonna 
and the hammer and sickle co- 
existed side by side on the wall of 
the city hall. 


, had his dreams. He 
wanted to become a member of 
Parliament and even a senator from 
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Tuscany. But he needed an educa- 
tion first and he was desperate for 
it. Two lawyers came from Florence 
every week to teach a group in 
Emola but the little school was un- 
der Communist auspices and Father 
Andrea had told him that he could 
not attend. Marcella had obeyed 
but he felt the lost opportunity very 
keenly. Especially since these 
young men of Emola were in line to 
get aid from the Communists to 
continue at the university. 

I tried to give some hope and 
courage to Marcello; I urged him to 
continue to read Don Sturzo and 
also the several works on the social 
apostolate by Florence’s incredibly 
dynamic mayor, Giorgio La Pira. 
But the one Sunday train out of 
Emola to Florence was pulling in 
to the station and Marcello and I 
said farewell. 

The rapido was already crowded 
with young people going to Florence 
to see the calcio (football) games 
which quite literally fascinate the 
entire Italian populace. The youths 
were joyous and loud and their 
vacanza from the fields was indeed 
a jubilant occasion. One-fourth of 
them, I thought, carried CP cards 
in their pockets, one-fifth of them 
would be married in city hall and 
two-thirds of them had not been to 
Mass even on Pentecost. IL remem- 
bered with new vividness the words 
of Pius XI: the greatest scandal of 
the nineteenth century: was the loss 
of the workers to the Church. 


I OPENED my breyiary to the office 
of Pentecost. Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Come, Holy Spirit, I prayed. Come 
quickly. 
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Ov R the past thirty-five years, hundreds of shabby crystal-gazers and 
turbaned charlatans have folded up their tents on the less prosperous 
pikes and fairways of the nation and drifted silently westward to the 
mightiest midway of them all—-Southern California. Some became court 
astrologers to the Movie Great, others set up bizarre sects, still others 
drifted into the ‘dim-lit camps of the spiritualists. 

When Saint Paul prophesied that men would have itching ears, always 
ebger to hear novel teachings, he must have had in mind something like the 
extravagant array of weird beliefs which are daily served up to the 
wandering sheep who stray into this mammoth melting pot of all religions. 
Notrevenithe Areopagus in ancient Athens or the pagan schools of Rome 
ahd ‘Alexandria ever rang with more fantastic doctrines of gods and men 
than hdve echoed in the famous Shrine Auditorium of Los Angeles. 


W HAT the Old Palace in New York was to Big Time vaudeville, the Shrine 
stril'is to!the! flamboyant founders of off-beat religions. Los Angeles itself 
isdvke a giant stapeywhose old boards have been trod by the biggest names 
innwhat hes been termed the “soul-saving Show Business”: Aimee Semple 
McPherson; the fabulous diamond-tiared Mrs. Ballard, co-founder of the 
ecrie “I Am” movement; liquid-eyed Krishnamurti, the handsome young 
Hindu lad, in the days before he denied that he was the Theosophical 
Society’s own version of the “Last Avatar” and went off to nearby Ojai 
to find fame and fortune preaching under an oak tree. 
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by Diana Serra Cary 


























Currently warming-up in the “wings,” in nearby San Diego, are count- 
less contenders for the titles of evangelizing champs whom death, old age 
or a twist of the crystal ball have cast into obscurity. The majority of these 
singing preachers possess voices with the vocal range of a rusty Jew’s- 
harp but, armed with a “call,” a hot guitar and an endless store of original 
sermon-songs, they manage to keep the local airwaves whining. Many sell 
their homespun hankerings for Heaven in book form (rarely for less than 
a dollar a copy) and dream of one day seeing their own name in lights 
on the mighty Shrine’s marquee. 

But for all this spiritual folksiness, it is obvious to anyone familiar 
with the old patterns of the 1920’s and °30’s, that the slapstick tent-show 
days of Aimee and her fellows are gone forever. While it is true that the 
local newspapers still carry two full pages of spectacular ads for re- 
vivals and shouting prophets every Saturday, the sawdust is slowly being 
swept away. 


S once the mid-1930's there has been an increasing upswing in the “Mental 
Science” religions, of which there must be easily a dozen different local 
and international organizations. Many of their leaders have already been 
branded heretics by their parent sect, which only yesterday were them- 
selves considered little more than defectors from the cause of Christian 
Science! Ironically enough the new founders daily undergo the unpleasant 
experience of seeing their former practitioners whom they have trained 
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at no little labor, set up soul-saving 
on their own. 

With a degree in some phase of 
religious Mind Science, many of 
these fall away into being free- 
lance practitioners whose doctrines 
freely change as new concepts 
“come through” to them, and whose 
only overhead is their telephone bill. 
They have found a wide acceptance 
in the movie colony, and stars as 
well as extras find a meaning for 
life in the pages of any one of a 
dozen “daily word” publications. 


Bur in this land of itching ears, 
where a cult a day has never man- 
aged to keep the tourist away (an 
estimated 700 persons arrive daily 
from other states to make their 
homes here!), a new and alien kind 
of missionary has been at work. 
For twenty-five years nearly all of 
California from San Diego north to 
San has been plowed and 
planted with every exotic specie of 
mystery religion known to ancient 
and modern man. These strange 
Oriental seedlings have been wa- 
tered by a steady shower of silver 
and gold, poured as “love gifts” 
from the hands of thousands of 
wealthy Americans. The followers 
and supporters of these religions 
are a tragic band of neo-pagan wan- 
derers, lost in a no-man’s land be- 
tween Orthodox Protestantism, 
which they feel has deen slain by 
the gods of Science, and the doc- 
trines of the Communist material- 
ists, which they feel spells national 
and political suicide. They fell easy 
prey to the first missionaries sent 
out by the better organized pagan 
cults of the East. 

What has sprung up from this 
well-watered soil, and is now in full 
bloom, is a jungle of architectural 
and cosmological monstrosities. 


Jose, 
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The Rosicrucians have long been 
entrenched in their “thought wave” 
plant near Oceanside, while from 
their large San Jose headquarters 
stream millions of words about 
“self-mastery and power through 
the wisdom of the ancients.” Like 
the Gnostics of the turbulent third 
century of Christianity, they claim 
to be a “synthesis” and a philoso- 
phy of life, not a religion. Their 
“how to do it” pamphlets find their 
way into an astonishing number of 
what would otherwise seem to be 
typical American Christian homes. 

Gilded onion domes and mosque- 
like temples, looking for all the 
world like movie set replicas of the 
Taj Mahal, now dot the Southern 
California landscape. One such 
Yoga temple, located on the high- 
way near La Jolla, bears the re- 
markable title “Universal  Self- 
Realization Society,” spelled out in 
large letters above the entrance. 
Beneath it a more mundane sign 
reads “Mushroomburgers, 25 cents.” 
This sort of divinely-inspired drive- 
in is forthrightly operated by the 
cultists as a money-making project, 
which in no way conflicts with the 
vegetarian tenets of their doctrine. 


—_ are numerous other Yoga 
centers entitled “Church of All 
Religions.” Actually, the wide ap- 
peal of all these new Hindu mis- 
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sionaries to the West lies in pre- 
cisely this accent on universality, 
which may be in fact a sign of the 
great homesickness of Christians 
for the idea of a One True Church. 
But like the powerful heresy con- 
cocted in the third century by Mani, 
founder of the Manichee sect which 
for years held even the majestic in- 
tellect of Saint Augustine in thrall, 
such groups as the popular Vedanta 
Society, purport to bring to the 
West all the spiritual riches of 
India, mother of all religions. 

Vedanta offers a potpourri of the 
same Eastern cosmologies and hier- 
archies of gods and demigods, that 
plagued early Christianity and 
nearly brought to ruin the Church 
in the East. The modern touch, 
however, is that Vedanta invites its 
converts to bring along whatever 
spare baggage of Christianity they 
have not already jettisoned in their 
long spiritual trek from the ortho- 
dox to the heterodox. 


Pevmen of the Vedanta movement 
was Sri Ramakrishna, a Hindu re- 
ligious leader of the late nineteenth 
century. He led an austere and un- 
doubtedly holy life, but his special 
claim was to have “received spiritu- 
ally into his soul’”’ Krishna, Buddha, 
Christ and Mohammed, all of whom 
in this manner allegedly endorsed 
his right to be called the Seventh 
Avatar, or most recent incarnation 
of the Godhead. 

After his death his disciples 
formed a monastery in Madras, and 
twelve of their students, men now 
in their mid-fifties, are successfully 
preaching Vedanta to large estab- 
lished congregations in the leading 
metropolitan cities of the United 
States. 

Their mission to America dates 
from 1893 when Vivekananda, a 
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devout disciple of the Master, at- 
tended the “World Congress of all 
Religions” held in Chicago under 
the auspices of various Protestant 
and non-Christian sects. Many 
wealthy women, in particular those 
who had already had a taste of 
Theosophy in the occult writings of 
Madame Blavatsky and Annie Be- 
sant, took so kindly to the monk 
that they financed the Vedanta 
movement. One such early convert 
left her home and other property 
in Hollywood, where the Vedanta 
Society long maintained a Swami, 
a household of dedicated and pious 
women, and a monastery of men, 
some of whom are young Hindus 
being trained for the American 
mission field, while others are 
young Americans. In addition to 
these preaching and training cen- 
ters, the group maintains several 
impressive Retreat Houses, most of 
which are converted country estates 
of wealthy devotees. 

It would be unfair as well as 
unkind to suggest that the followers 
are not serious about Vedanta, or 
that the Swamis look upon it all as 
a materialistic means of helping 
their suffering, impoverished breth- 
ern back in India. They seem con- 
vinced it is the spiritual answer. II- 
lumination is the goal held out to 
the student, and it is not “pie in the 
sky.” A three-year plan is _ pre- 
sented, and success held certain if 
the disciple obeys his “guru” with 
absolute obedience, and carries out 
the practice of concentration, non- 
attachment and meditation upon 
whatever natural element or per- 
sonal incarnation of God he chooses 
to follow. Union with God and be- 


coming an impersonal drop in an 

cosmic ocean is the reward. 
Among the better known off-again, 

on-again Anglo-Saxon converts to 














Vedanta’s World Religion are Ger- 
ald Heard, British-born novelist, 
and poet Christopher Isherwood, 
playwright John Van Druten and 
perennial philosopher Aldous Hux- 
ley. None of these men are single- 
minded about it, however, although 
Huxley’s Time Must Have a Stop 
was in essence a mere vehicle for 
expounding Vedantist beliefs, and 
Christopher Isherwood has trans- 
lated the Bhagavad Gita and edited 
many of the well-bound books, pub- 
lished in Madras and sold to Ameri- 
can Vedantists. 

Reared amidst the artistic barren- 
ness of Protestantism, and hungry 
for the color and pageantry of a 
ritualistic worship rich in symbols, 
many intellectuals grow starry- 
eyed over a religion that promises 
all this and does away with the in- 
conveniences of Hell. To many it 
is but one stop on a life-long jour- 
ney, a quest which they do not ac- 
tually want to end in discovery and 
a final acceptance of fixed truth. 
To a few it has been only a prologue 
to their serious conversion to the 
Catholic Church, because it intro- 
duced them, through the writings 
of such men as Heard and Huxley, 
to Saint John of the Cross, Saint 
Teresa of Avila, and the works of 
less conservative Christian mystics 
like the author of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing. 


Bo: quite unwittingly the intel- 
lectuals who are drawn into the ap- 
pealing and many-armed embrace 
of Kali, are imbibing at the same 
time much that is deadly to the very 
society and culture in which they 
live. Most of what is humanitarian 
in the Oriental cults and which 
therefore appeals to these men, is 
borrowed in its entirety from 
Christianity. It tugs at the coat- 
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tails of many fallen-away Catholics 
who no longer seek God in the 
Church, either because they know 
her only at the catechism level and 
are now proud intellectuals, or be- 
cause some chronic moral problem 
would make a return to the Sacra- 
ments supremely painful and un- 
pleasant. 

Vedanta is welcomed by those 
Americans who have already 
drifted far out to sea on the tide of 
indifferentism. It is not diflicult for 
one who believes that one religion is 
as good as another to accept the 
corollary of such thinking, namely, 
that one God is as good as another. 
And Vedantist speakers always 
sandwich the name of Christ in 
with Krishna, Buddha and Rama- 
Krishna, until they form almost a 
single being, and at best succeed in 
reducing Jesus to the level of being 
one of many who were just as good 
and maybe a little better than He. 

Magazine articles and sermons, 
many of which are reprinted in a 
book entitled Vedanta for the West, 
bear such provocative titles as 
“Meditations on the Sermon on the 
Mount,” “Inner Meaning of the 
Beatitudes,” “Saint Francis and 
Ramakrishna,” etc. In such articles 
and sermons the (rue secrets of 
Jesus’ teachings are presented as 
though for the first time, “clarified” 
by the further teaching of Rama- 
krishna on the “same” topics! 
‘Tnx Catholic Church enjoys tre- 
mendous vigor in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Through the help of a dedi- 
cated clergy, led by a far-seeing 
Cardinal, His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre, and an alert 
laity, the Church is keeping up with 
the staggering problems resulting 
from the daily population increase. 
But it is so engaged in this problem, 
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it cannot, probably for many years, 
reach out to the pagan culture about 
it, and transform that culture. It is 
a plain fact of history that the 
Church cannot merely exist in a 
pagan culture, she must transform 
it or it will destroy her. 

The culture of most of California 
is Hellenistic. A few hardy centers 
of Orthodox Protestantism like Pa- 
cific Grove in the north and Whit- 
tier in the south, are merely islands 
in what truly is a sea of pagan cults 
and free-lance revivalist sects. The 
swing is toward the occult and the 
mystical, and while these assume a 
crude form among the ignorant, 
they present an attractive, and de- 
ceptively erudite facade to the spir- 
itually hungry intellectuals. 

While we do not, and in charity 
we cannot criticize even the most 
incredible and amusing forms of so- 
called religion, we as Catholics in 
possession of the full revealed truth 
of God must be aware of the dan- 
gers presented to ourselves and to 
poor, gullible pagans by such doc- 
trines. We hope that those who 
lead so many souls astray are in 
good faith, at least, and following 
the guide of their conscience; but 
with so much ready wealth at hand, 
and such vast multitudes of unbap- 
tized, unchurched and _ astonish- 
ingly naive souls ready and eager to 
follow wherever the blind guides 
lead, it is not possible to suppose 
that all such leaders are actually in 
good faith. Whole fortunes have 
been swept away by the unscrupu- 
lous cultists, many of whom were 
later forced out of operation by 
Federal and city authorities. I per- 
sonally knew the widow of a former 
civic leader, whose home was mort- 
gaged and whose _ inheritance— 
property, bonds, diamonds, every- 
thing—were given as “love gifts” to 
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a cult that lasted only about fifteen 
years! 


Sant PAUL told us our war is not 
against mere flesh and blood but 
against powers and principalities. 
And it was St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
himself a disciple of the Beloved 
Apostle St. John, who wrote to the 
Trallians the shrewd advice which 
Catholics today could read as 
though it had been written for 
themselves: “I exhort you . . . no, 
not I, but the love of Christ: par- 
take of Christian food exclusively; 
abstain from plants of alien growth, 
that is, heresy. Heretics weave Jesus 
Christ into their web to win our 
confidence, just like persons who 
administer a deadly drug, mixed 
with honeyed wine, which the un- 
suspecting gladly take and, with 
baleful relish, they swallow death!” 

And with this wise counsel in 
mind, I recall the little old lady 
who, with her King James Bible, 
found herself attending a series of 
Vedanta lectures on the Bhagavad 
Gita and the “first avatar’ the 
Hindu God Krishna. When _ the 
Swami suavely told how all these 
avatars were the same, the little 
lady piped up in a spirited voice, 
“But Jesus was the only begotten 
Son of God, so He was dilferent. He 
has to be!” To which the Swami re- 
plied with considerable heat and ill- 
concealed impatience, “If Christ is 
unique then there is no God!” 
Crushed by his conviction and ap- 
parently overwhelmed _ by his 
greater learning and authority, the 
lady never again spoke up in be- 
half of the uniqueness of our Lord. 

In a land of itching ears when 
Christ ceases to be unique, the 
lethal pagan opiate has already be- 
gun to take a dangerous toll of 
souls. 








Gloves of Gold 


by LEN JOY 


Biss FRANKLIN just did not un- 
derstand! She really tried to— 
searching for a reason, an explana- 
tion, a purpose—but there was ab- 
solutely none. 

What possessed her oldest son! 
What made him think the way he 
did! What made him want to do the 
things he wanted to do! 

A woman bears a child, and he is 
part of her. She nurses him and 
feeds him, teaches him to walk and 
to talk. She clothes him and bathes 
him. She takes him by the hand to 
his first day of school. She watches 
him grow from an infant into a 
child and from a child to an adoles- 
cent. She watches him develop in 
size and learning, always trying to 
help him——help him be healthy and 
well-fed, clean and well-groomed, 
happy and comfortable, intelligent 
and well-mannered. She is always 
there to love him, to give him 
advice, time, comforts, necessities, 
confidence— 


Ano suddenly, one day he is grown 

and she doesn’t know him, she 
doesn’t understand him. The 
dreams she had for him are not his 
dreams—the hopes not his hopes— 
the goals not his goals. From the 


moment of his birth, she prays no 
harm will come to him. She lives in 





dread of wars, of accidents, of ill- 
nesses that will take him from her 

-things she is powerless to control 
or change. Then one day he stands 
before her and tells her he is a man 

and he has decided his future. 
And it is true! A man stands before 
her—if a man is such because of 
size and age and the use of a razor. 

Bess Franklin looked deeply into 
the clear brown eyes of her son. 
Was there an answer within those 
warm innocent eyes! She looked 
long at his handsome clean-cut 
face. It was not the first time she 
had gazed so long upon the features 
of her seventeen-year-old son. From 
the day of his birth when she’d 
first laid eyes on his red round face, 
she’d studied his perfection and 
thanked God for a beautiful child. 
And as he grew from a pretty child 
into a handsome youth, she'd 
thanked God for his fine clear fea- 
tures, for his tousled dark curly 
hair, his straight nose, his even 
white teeth, the neat brows, the 
color in his good clean skin. She’d 
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marveled at his good looks, for she 
was a plain woman. She gloried 
when his teachers commented on 
his neatness and how clean she kept 
him. Her heart had swelled with 
pride when other mothers had com- 
mented on his manners and charm, 
and she had smiled with thankful- 
ness at his popularity, for she had 
been a lonely, unnoticed person. 

He was not the smartest of her 
brood, nor the cleverest. But he was 
the tallest, the straightest, the hap- 
piest, the most popular. And he 
was good and kind and honest. He 
was a son to be proud of, a son to 
plan for. 

But, in all these years of looking 
at him, had she missed seeing some- 
thing in him—had she made some 
mistake in raising him? 

She looked at her husband, Jim. 
With all his quietness and easy- 
going manner, he’d had a great 
deal to do with this—and he was 
happy about it. He would not 
openly disagree with Bess—but he 
would not discourage Bill either. 

Was there a bloodthirsty streak 
in men—unknown, foreign to wo- 
men? Something which made them 
embrace violence, enjoy battle and 
the shedding of blood? 


Bess looked at her daughter, 
Marge. Marge, who was her crutch 
and staff—the first Franklin to pos- 
sess a high school diploma—old 
for her nineteen years, old because 
she’d helped her mother and father 
raise a family—and Marge shrug- 
ged. ? 

“I know it’s not what we wanted 
for him, Ma, but if he’s gotta do it 

he’s gotta!” Marge stated sagely. 

Bess turned to her next son, 
Frankie. The light in his sixteen- 
year-old eyes made her close her 
own with helplessness. She recog- 
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nized the worship in the look, the 
desire to follow in Bill’s footsteps 
—the close bond between men for 
this sort of thing. Another year, 
and he would do the same. 

She looked at little Mike who 
could draw like an angel and at 
little Pete who was making a fuss 
at being confined in his highchair 
too long. Were her dreams for their 
manhood as futile as those she had 
had for Bill? 

She turned back to Bill who 
smiled at her, that wonderful, 
warm, disarming smile with the 
straight white teeth. 

He placed his large hand over 
her small work-worn one. 

“I know you wanted me to go to 
college, Ma!” he said, “but books 
just aren’t for me! Practically 
every guy in my class is goin’ to 
college. In a few years the world’ll 
be overrun with lawyers and doc- 
tors and engineers and architects. 
All these guys will have diplomas 
under their arms—but no money in 
their pockets—” 

“And you will of course have 
money in yours!” Bess stated. 

“I’m good, Ma! Everybody says 
so! I’ve just been foolin’ around so 
far and I haven't lost once. With 
any luck at all, and the right han- 
dling, in a couple of years, I can 
be making more money in one fight 
than some guys can make all their 
lives—”’ 


Tus is what she had raised a fine 
strong boy for—to fight. She’d 
prayed to the good Lord to watch 
over her son and protect him. And 
now her son wanted to make a 


career out of standing in a ring, 
taking foolish, useless punishment. 
He wanted to take a chance on hav- 
ing someone smash his handsome 
face to pulp so he could make a lot 
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of money. His eyes would be cut 
and his face—maybe even his teeth 
would be knocked loose—and the 
blows to the head—to the sensitive 
brain. She had used all the forces 
of faith and prayer to keep war 
from her loved ones—and now, her 
son was deliberately inviting tor- 
ture and hardship. Why? The 
chance of making so much money 
in such a hard way? It couldn’t be 
just that—there must be more to 
her boy than just a desire to be 
rich! Had their simple life with 
limited funds made him crave 
wealth so deeply! Or had he 
thought of all the dangers and 
trials— 

“Sure!” she agreed sadly. “With 
good luck you will be a success— 
but with any bad luck, you can be 
killed—-your mind can be muddled 
the rest of your life— 

She touched his soft silky hair 
and her fingers tenderly caressed 
his finely molded nose and the 
smoothness of his cheeks. 


” 


sé 

Mu Bill argued. “You've been 
watchin’ too many old movies on 
television. Fighters don’t get 
punchy any more. Look at most of 
the Greats in the last ten-fifteen 
years. They’ve all got money socked 
away-——they’ve got businesses of 
their own—and they’re all just as 
normal as anybody else—” 

“The Greats!” Bess repeated. 
“And how many Greats are there? 
How many bums are there on Skid- 
Row for every one of your Greats? 
Nice looking men once who have 
battered ears and smashed-in noses, 
their teeth knocked out and their 
eyes half-closed. Bruises and cuts 
that have left jagged ugly scars 
And that’s all they know—fighting! 
They can’t do anything else, so they 
sleep in flophouses and borrow and 
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steal money for 


‘ and 
drink—” 


cigarettes 


Ti: ERE Was sadness and disappoint- 
ment in Bill’s eyes. “I don’t want 
to hurt you, Ma!” he said. “But you 
don’t understand. It’s not gonna be 
like that with me. I like fighting— 
I want to fight— And I’m gonna be 
a good fighter—” He gestured help- 
lessly trying to express what it was 
inside him that made him want to 
be a fighter. “Marge is smart!” he 
said. “She should go to college 
She’s already worked since she was 
thirteen to help us live and eat- 
She’s saving money now for me to 
go to college.” He looked at his sis- 
ter with his heart in his eyes. “I say 
to you, Marge, you take the money 
and go to college yourself. At least 
start your studies, and as soon as I 
can, I'll help you to finish—” 

Marge looked down at her plate, 
hiding her eyes, and Bess knew that 
she wanted to go to college more 
than anything in the world. 

Bill looked at his _ brother, 
Frankie. “Maybe Frankie will be 
the fine lawyer in the family—but 
if he doesn’t want to be, we mustn't 
force him—” 

He looked at little Mike. “Put a 
little hope in Mike, Ma. Maybe he'll 
be another Leonardo da Vinci— But 
if he isn’t, Ma, and maybe if he 
ends up drawing cartoons—remem- 
ber this guy Disney has made a 
buck or two, too.” 

Then he looked at Pete and 
brushed his massive hand through 
the infant’s golden curls. “And if 
the worst comes to the worst- 
we've always got the runt here to 
hope for,” he said with a grin. 

“What I’m trying to say is, Ma— 
Look at Pa! He only went to third 
grade— He’s a truck driver! And 
I’m proud of him, Ma— And I’m 
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proud of you! Why? Because 
you're happy raisin’ your kids and 
doin’ what you enjoy—” He shook 
his head and looked embarrassed. 
“You see— I can’t explain what I’m 
trying to say— I can kick a foot- 
ball, hit a home run and throw a 
punch-— But words—” He turned 
to his sister. “Can you tell Ma 
what I mean!” he entreated. 





Reince swallowed and faced her 
mother. “I think he means, Ma, that 
you want something for him that 
you and Pa couldn’t have. And just 
because you couldn’t have it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that he should 
have it. You and Pa have been 
happy and have made a success of 
your lives without college educa- 
tions. You’ve never missed what 
you never had. Well, Bill thinks he 
can be happy without it, too. His 
talents lie in sports and that’s what 
he wants to do.” She looked at her 
brother. “That it?” she asked. 
Bill nodded and rose. “Please 
don’t be mad at me, Ma. I just 
gotta fight!” He walked to the 
kitchen door and turned back to his 
father, who had not moved. “Com- 
in’, Pa?” he asked. 
“Be right with you,” 
replied softly. 
Bill went outside and Bess looked 
at her husband. 
“Jim,” she said 
going to help Bill 
Jim rose. 


his father 


softly, “are you 
do this?” 

“I won’t let him get 
hurt,” he said. “I'll make him stop 
if he’s not good enough—” 

“Are you sure he’s doing what he 
wants to do—” she asked bitterly, 
“or is he fulfilling your dreams?” 

“You can make a boy go to 
school, Bess, you can make him 
wash his face and eat his supper 
and study his books, but you can’t 
make him fight!” 
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“Can’t you, Jim?” Bess asked. 
“Taking him to fights, keeping 
scrap-books on fighters, putting up 
a punching bag in the garage, tak- 
ing him to gyms— Can’t you, Jim?” 

Jim looked down at his hands. 
“It’s true, it’s what I wanted to do, 
too. But I didn’t have it—and Bill 
does. He’s a born athlete, Bess. 


He’s fast and strong—and he’s got 
style!” 
“Style!” Bess echoed. “Cauli- 


flower ears and broken noses and 
foggy-thinking in silk shirts. That’s 
style? You did this, Jim. You en- 
couraged it—” 

“Don’t make him 
Bess!” Jim warned. “If you nag 

-he’ll go—and then we won't 
know how or where he is.”” He went 
out—after Bill. 

“I don’t even know how or where 
he is now!” Bess reflected. “He is 
lost to me—” 

Marge put her arm about her 
mother’s shoulder. ““Maybe he’ll get 
over it, Ma. If he doesn’t try now, 
he’ll try it later! So, the sooner he 
does it—the sooner he'll get over 
it—” 

Bess patted her daughter’s hand. 

“Your father and I have never 
talked like this to each other be- 
fore in twenty years of marriage,” 
she chided herself, and tears came 
to her eyes. 

Marge hugged her close. “Don’t 
blame Pa, Ma!” she begged her. 
“Pa can’t help it if some of him is 
in Bill!” 


leave home, 








Bess shook her head. “I don’t 
blame your father. But he tried 
fighting himself before we were 


married and he learned how slight 
the chances are to make good—he 
learned how dirty and heartbreak- 
ing it is—” 

“People have to learn things for 
themselves, Ma—” 
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Bess looked up into the wide sym- 
pathetic brown eyes of her daugh- 
ter. She took her sweet face ten- 
derly between her hands. “Bill is 
your brother, Marge, and I am 
happy that you love him so. But 
some day, you'll have a son of your 
own and you'll know what it is to 
actually be a part of a person. 
You'll know that the cord of birth 
is never really severed. Inside, a 
mother feels the same things her 
child does, happiness, disappoint- 
ment—and pain. 

“I’m not disappointed that Bill 
doesn’t want to go to college. I'd be 
proud if he wanted to be a truck 


driver just like his father! It’s 
good, honest work But this! 


Seeing him come home bruised and 
battered—marked and scarred. 

“Tl'll fight every fight with him, 
Marge. I'll be tense with him before 
every match. I'll feel every blow he 
takes. I'll bleed and wince with 
him. I'll breathe a sigh of relief 
every time he wins—and I'll die a 
little every time he loses. 

“I know he’s good. I’ve watched 
him at sports. He’s a star! He'll be 
a good boxer. I'll watch him suc- 
ceed, earning success harder than 
in any other profession, and I'll 
watch rough, crude people gather 
around him. It will be hard for‘him 


to know the false from the true 
friends and he'll have too much 
money and he'll live too fast. He'll 


be robbed and cheated and lied to. 
Then he won't 


fight any more 
because he likes it and because 


he wants to—he’ll fight because he 
has to. And I’m thinking of the 
sears on his soul as well as the 
scars on his body when that hap- 
pens—” 

“Ma!” Marge interrupted. “He 
just wants to win a pair of Golden 
Gloves tonight. Maybe he’ll lose! 
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Then if he’s not a champion in the 
amateur ranks, maybe he won't go 
into professional fighting 

“If he doesn’t win tonight, he'll 
keep trying till he does,” Bess de- 
clared. “And when he wins those 
Golden Gloves, he’ll want to win a 
Golden Crown. Gold comes high— 
it costs more than money!” 


Marge patted her shoulder in 
resignation. “I'll do the dishes, 
Ma! Why don’t you lie down 


awhile.” 

“It’s going to be a long night. 
The heavyweights fight last. I'd 
rather keep busy, Marge.” 

Bess tried not to think about Bill 
and his fight and his future during 
the evening. She put little Pete to 
bed, sang to him a little and touched 
the gold of his hair. Then she put 
Mike to bed and held his talented 
fingers a moment. 

Frankie was strangely quiet with 
his young thoughts and when she 
didn’t think he was looking, she 
watched him. 

What was he thinking as he did 
his homework! What plans was he 
making for the future! Was he go- 
ing to tear her heart out, too! 
Would her hair be white by the 
time she was forty from worry over 
her sons’ safety! 

At last, Frankie went to bed, but 
before he went to his room, he 
hunched over Bess’ bent head and 
kissed her. 

A little surge of pain traveled 
through her at the gesture. Frankie 
was undemonstrative and yet in his 
own maturing little mind, he sensed 
his mother’s unhappiness and 
wanted to comfort her. Who was 
it that said the pains of childhood 
are nothing as compared to the 
pangs of adulthood! 


“My darlings!” Bess whispered. 


It grew very late and Bess prayed, 
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not that her son would win his fight 

-nor that he would lose—but that 
he would give his best and that God 
would watch over him. 

She looked over at her daughter, 
trying to give her comfort during 
the long hours of waiting. “Go to 
bed, dear!” she said. 

Marge opened her mouth to pro- 
test. 

“I want you to, dear!” Bess as- 
sured her, and Marge complied. 


L. was nearly two in the morning 
when Bess heard the garage doors 
close. She went to the stove and 
turned on the flame beneath the pot 
of soup. Conquerors or vanquished, 
her men would be hungry! 

The back door swung open, and 
slowly Bess turned from the stove 
and faced it. 

Bill filled the door frame, tower- 
ing over her. 

Bess winced. His face was bat- 
tered as she’d expected—his cheek 
puffed and swollen, a welt beneath 
his left eye. He’d have a shiner 
when he woke in the morning—and 
how she’d worried that a cut knee 
would leave a scar when he was a 
child. But a wide triumphant smile 
illumined his face and he swept 
across the room to her side and 
swooped her up jubilantly in his 
hard strong arms. 

Bess hugged him back, partly 
from sheer relief that he was safe 
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and comparatively unharmed—but 
mostly because her son’s joy was 
hers. 

Jim came up to them quietly, 
sheepishly, trying to conceal his 
pride in his son’s achievement. 

Bess could not look in his eyes, 
fearing the argument would flare 
again. 

“Put me down, Bill,” she said. 
“I’ve got some soup on for you and 
Pa and it will boil over 

“Got somethin’ for you 
Bill informed her. 

He set her down in a chair and 
knelt beside her. Then he fished 
eagerly in his pockets, his eyes 
shining excitedly with pride. Fin- 
ally, he extracted a tiny shiny ob- 
ject. Proudly, he placed it on the 
table before her. 

“My first pot of gold, Ma—for 
you!” he said happily. 

Bess picked up the minute gold- 
plated gloves dangling from a thin 
gold chain. She held them up to the 
light. They were so tiny — such 
little things to make a boy’s eyes 
glow so. Her lips quivered, but she 
mustn’t cry. She wasn’t the first 
mother who had raised a son to 
have blows rained upon his head. 

She smiled at her son and her 
fingers touched his bruised cheek. 

“Ill have a clip attached and 
wear them always,” she said aloud 

but in her heart she murmured, 
“Pll just never understand—” 





first!” 











* 











Religion and Madison Avenue 


by L. W. MICHAELSON 


I, a business society such as ours, 
where the buying and selling of 
goods and services is one of the 
chief occupations of the members, 
it seems fairly natural that religion 
might fall more or less gracefully 
into the category of things to be 
merchandized. Thus, its deliberate 
promotion and “sale” apparently 
can come about without any undue 
comment or disturbance of the aes- 
thetic sense. 

Possibly there is an inverse ratio 
between the amount of neon-lighted 
signs and electric crosses above our 
church entrances, the column inches 
of church display advertisements, 
and the amount of sincere religious 
impulses of our church members. 
In any event, the neon sign and the 
church display advertisement now 
seem to be a part of the American 
spiritual scene and whether or not 
neon signs or large and garish 
newspaper ads are in good taste 
from an aesthetic or spiritual stand- 
point is of minor importance. What 
does matter is the fact that religion 
nowadays has come to be looked 
upon in some quarters with the 
same dispassionate gaze a Madison 
Avenue advertising agency views a 
new product that must somehow be 
promoted—a product that recently 
has been selling moderate to slow. 


Petrricas leaders and party com- 
mitteemen, following hard upon the 
heels of the soap manufacturers, 
have found that political points of 
view can pretty much be merchan- 
dized in the same manner as cakes 
of soap. This merchandising tech- 
nique, on the political level, is called 
the “engineering of consent” and 
the specialists in that field have 
undergone disciplines as exacting 
as any civil or electrical engineer, 
primarily in the areas of psycho- 
metrics and social psychology. 
Madison Avenue’s influence in 
politics has grown rapidly and we 
are all familiar by now with the 
modern, high-pressure political 
campaign wherein the candidate’s 
face is exhibited across the country 
in three-color billboard displays or 
on TV and the candidate’s name is 
hammered over the radio to the 
point of auditory saturation. Amer- 





In this era of “religious revival” we some- 
times wonder about the genuineness of the 
new piety. One may be understandably con- 
fused, according to L. W. Michaelson, “as 
to whether or not one is being invited to a 
religious service or a vaudeville perform- 
ance.” Formerly a newsman with United 
Press in New York, Seattle and Denver. Mr. 
Michaelson is at present a teaching fellow 
in the English Department of the University 
of Arizona, working toward an M.A. in 


English. 
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icans, as a race, seem to be pecul- 
iarly susceptible to the bland- 
ishments and the blarney of the 
advertising copywriter. Possibly in 
grade school most of us pick up the 
notion that the printed word has 
some innate and intimate connec- 
tion with the truth. It is quite ob- 
vious that we have a marked tend- 
eney to believe almost implicitly in 
the printed word, and for that mat- 
ter, the spoken word too if it hap- 
pens to come over an accepted 
channel of communication such as 
a radio network. 


Taxus the Madison Avenue account 
executives pretty much have the In- 
dian sign on us and thus follows the 
almost sure-fire success of the ad- 
vertising campaigns on soap, break- 
fast foods and political candidates 
providing, of course, the advertis- 
ing or publicity budget is large and 
the copywriter skillful. Whether or 
not this same, callous merchandis- 
ing approach will ever be a complete 
success in the area of religion is 
happily a moot question; however, 
the fact remains that it is being 
tried. 

In addition to making a neon 
sign survey of the churches in a 
community, one might scan the 
church section of almost any Satur- 
day evening newspaper and notice 
how the church display advertise- 
ments are somewhat reminiscent of 
the movie and entertainment ads 
that are put across a page or two. 
Usually there is a dynamic photo- 
graph of a new or visiting pastor 
placed above the eighteen or twen- 
ty-four point, psychologically tested 
headlines. The headlines warn, ad- 
vise or threaten the prospective 
church customer; that is to say, the 
more flamboyant church ads play 
upon emotional fears in the ap- 
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proved Madison Avenue manner 
and are slanted in tone mainly 
toward the transient tent show audi- 
ence. 

As an alternative to a dynamic 
picture of the new evangelist, the 
advertisement might display a quar- 
tet of smiling musicians, complete 
with accordion and electric banjo. 
The church “patron” is invited to 
come and hear this “world famous 
church quartet,” playing and sing- 
ing hymns as “you’ve never heard 
them played before.” And indeed, 
the quartet is somewhat famous for 
giving a slightly boogie beat to the 
old-time revival hymns. 

All in all, after reading the gen- 
eral church display advertisement, 
one is confused as to whether or 
not one is being invited to a reli- 
gious service or a vaudeville per- 
formance. 


Nor long ago a doctor of psychol- 
ogy, Dr. George Crane, ran a series 
of articles in a chain newspaper 
telling how churches could attract 
young people to services and to 


church youth organizations. Just 
about all the psychological gim- 
micks and publicity “come-ons” 
were suggested—the same gim- 
micks or appeals found in almost 
any high-pressure campaign de- 
signed to induce persons to join a 
commercial club, or to pay attend- 
ance at some public performance. 
The psychologist suggested games, 
movies, dances, film strips, con- 
tests, picnics, awards, floor prizes 
and door prizes. 

Now there is of course nothing 
wrong with making use of the 
techniques of modern psychology 
to increase church attendance but 
it seems unfortunate that we feel 
the necessity of resorting to such 
techniques. In the first place a 
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“Madison Avenue Religion” could 
be quite frightening in all its impli- 
cations. Secondly, there is the dan- 
ger that church-going will become 
associated in the young mind with 
entertainment and when these gim- 
micks begin to pall, the church is 
dropped. 

Alan Valentine, in his book, The 
Age of Conformity, comments on 
churches and entertainment: 

“In their efforts to hold their in- 
fluence over a sensory society, the 
churches have failed to maintain 
... the spiritual standards of their 
origins. Some have turned to popu- 
lar entertainment to lure their con- 
stituents at least physically into 
their houses of worship. Church 
community centers function with 
dutiful vigor; coffee is served in the 
crypt after Communion, and bingo 
enlivens cathedrals. All these at- 
tempts do not appear to have won 
the public to greater spiritual devo- 
tion. .. . The causes and remedies 
of spiritual sloth are too deep to be 
dealt with by superficial and some- 
times cheapening methods.” 


Tue mercenary, “business-like” 
churchman is nothing new in reli- 
gious history or in fiction. In his- 


tory, perhaps Cardinal Richelieu 
comes first to mind. In_ fiction, 
Chaucer’s Pardoner in Canterbury 
Tales; Shakespeare’s Cardinal Pan- 
dulf in King John; Moliére’s Tar- 
tuffe and Trollope’s Dr. Grantley in 
The Warden are prominent, but 
perhaps Sinclair Lewis, in Babbitt, 
gave us the clearest introduction to 
a minister well suited to the twen- 
tieth century mercantile culture. 
His Dr. John Drew of the Chatham 
Road church was perfectly adjusted 
to the business society, being two 
parts hotel greeter, one part cham- 
ber of commerce president and per- 
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haps one part religious counselor. 
In short, he was a pastor who ex- 
ploited the spiritual impulses of his 
community on a business-like basis. 

Early in the book, Dr. Drew con- 
fided to Babbitt that his Sunday 
school needed “bucking up” and 
asked for practical advice in the 
matter. Taking his cue from George 
and the Zenith culture, Dr. Drew 
began to “play the game” for all the 
traffic would bear. 

If one will recall, too, there is an 
embarrassing and revealing section 
in the book concerning Babbitt’s 
unfortunate five-minute interview 
with his pastor. Babbitt went to see 
Dr. Drew in the vague hope he 
would receive some sort of spiritual 
guidance. At the rectory, George 
was obliged to cool his heels in an 
outer office, much as on a business 
sales call. Finally, he was admitted 
by an unctuous secretary and re- 
ceived a_ totally unsatisfactory 
“spiritual session” with the brisk, 
efficient Drew who, during prayers, 
kept one eye on his watch and one 
ear cocked toward the busy tele- 
phone. 


Tavs, Dr. Drew must be some sort 
of hallmark in American religious 
history; as important, in his way, 
as Roger Williams or Cotton Mather 
or Jonathan Edwards. Today, we 
can see the Drew influence in Sun- 
day schools throughout our land 
that have been “bucked up” via the 
chamber of commerce definition of 
the term. Many church schools fea- 
ture such distractions as woodwork- 
ing shops, table tennis, hiking clubs 
and first aid practice. Sandwiched 
in between somewhere in fairly mild 
doses is religious instruction. 

Of course merchandising and 
publicity technique have improved 
vastly in scope and efficiency since 
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Dr. Drew’s time, and Babbitt’s ef- 
forts to assist his pastor would 
seem rather feeble compared to 
present-day specialists in the mat- 
ter. For example, an executive vice- 
president of one of the leading 
advertising agencies on Madison 
Avenue (Batton-Barton-Durstine & 
Osborn), Willard Pleuthner, has 
published a master work on church 
advertising techniques. Pleuthner’s 
text is appropriately titled, Building 
Up Your Congregation, and it would 
have been a joy and a godsend to 
Dr. Drew and a revelation to Bab- 
bitt. 

According to a Time review of 
the book, Pleuthner is described as 
suggesting that the Gospel can be 
spread “by the same hard-headed- 
ness and imagination that BBD&O 
uses to spread the word about soap 
chips.” Incidentally, Time recently 
quotes evangelist Billy Graham as 
advocating the “pushing” of 
ligion via the soap selling 
nique. 


re- 
tech- 


I, general, Building Up Your Con- 
gregation which sold almost 10,000 
copies, advises churchmen to set 
church membership goals and to 
work toward quotas much as the 


YMCA conducts its membership 
drives or the Community Chest 
group campaigns for funds; iee., 
door-to-door canvassing, bulletins, 
posters and newspaper publicity. 
In addition, the book recommends 
that the pastor or church board 
“slamorize” regular Sunday serv- 
ices falling in between the major 
church holydays by dedicating such 
Sundays to special groups or pur- 
poses, somewhat similar in tone at 
least, to the dedications on disc 
jockey programs. Pleuthner pro- 
poses “Family Day,” “Neighbor- 
hood Day” and states that these spe- 
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cial Sundays are 
promotions.” 

The book suggests too that a 
church, worried about dwindling 
membership, should settle upon a 
theme-of-the-month, as for exam- 
ple: “Church-G ‘ng Families are 
Happier Families.” This, of course, 
is quite a dignified and refined 
slogan as slogans go, but it sets a 
rather uncomfortable precedent; 
that is to say, possibly it is only « 
step from this quiet slogan to the 
zippy, bell-ringing plugs of the 
razor blade companies. 


“like business 


Tuzne can be no denial that Drew, 
Pleuthner, Dr. Crane and the many 
church leaders who are interested 
in attempts to increase church at- 
tendance, are basically on the side 
of the angels in this matter; how- 
ever, bizarre and unusual means 
sometimes result in bizarre and un- 
usual ends. Very likely religious 
fervor or spiritual feeling cannot be 
successfully stimulated by these 
and other props of the modern day 
publicity man or the social psy- 
chologist. 

It is startling to reflect that in 
the Middle Ages no props or gim- 
micks were deemed necessary. 
One could hardly picture a priest 
of the so-called Dark Ages or, for 
that matter, a Cotton Mather ad- 
mitting to various lay community 
leaders that the “Sunday school 
needs bucking up”! Serfs and arti- 
sans on perhaps their one day off 
from back-breaking or exacting toil 
in the fields and shops, donated this 
precious free time to back-breaking 
and exacting toil constructing the 
community church. There were, of 
course, no neon signs or punchy 
slogans or instrumental quartets or 
publicity techniques to prod the 
people into church attendance. 
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The family unit itself, once upon 
a time, enforced church attendance 
on the children and it is here that 
the gentle but firm “promotion” of 
religion is successful. Today, the 
family is apparently not so strong 
a group as in the past and, if we can 
believe our social scientists, the 
family’s former obligations and 
duties have been sloughed off upon 
the schools and other community 
agencies—a factor which is show- 
ing up in recent investigations of 
juvenile delinquency. 


H, NRY ADAMS, in his book, Mont- 
Saint Michel and Chartres, longs 
for the Middle Ages when religious 
feeling seemed to flow naturally and 
spontaneously from the people. 
The Church at that time fulfilled a 
definite need of the community and 
there was no reliance upon any pos- 
sible medieval equivalents of the 
blinker sign or the advertising copy- 
writer or any Drew method. The 
Church, today too, fulfills a definite 
need and it would seem reasonable 
that awareness of this need and 
awareness of the worth of a Church 
to a community cannot come about 
permanently or successfully by arti- 
ficial methods. 

Possibly our Dr. Drews may some 
day learn that there is really no ef- 
fective or lasting way of “bucking 
up” Sunday school or church at- 
tendance in the chamber of com- 
merce sense, for religious springs 
flow much deeper than this. De- 
spite the successful sale of Pleuth- 
ner’s book and the rather common 
occurrence of the mercantile min- 
ister, there cannot always be a re- 
liable or glib transfer of ideas from 
the material to the spiritual world. 

That is to say, at least the tech- 
niques of selling soap are not, in 
the long run, adequate to the tech- 
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, 


niques of “selling” religion. If re- 
ligion must be “sold,” religion does 
not need an account executive 
trained in the hard and slick school 
of Madison Avenue, but one more 
on the order say, of the Spanish 
poet and mystic, St. John of the 
Cross; Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
David in his psalms are religious 
“copywriters” of a class infinitely 
more fitted to the task. 


I; may be true, however, that in 
this movie, radio and TV era, we 
have raised an entire generation of 
non-readers and, granting the 
break-up or weakening of the fam- 
ily unit by various social forces, 
communication with this new group 
can only occur effectively on the 
soap commercial level. If this is so, 
there may be, indeed, more justifi- 
cation for the Drew method of in- 
creasing church membership than 
at first meets the eye or the sensi- 
bilities. Nevertheless, it can be sus- 
pected that the 
brings “customers” into the church, 
not members; “customers” in the 
sense that they have been sold some- 
thing. These new church members 
are perhaps religious shoppers 
rather than people with a need for 
spiritual faith. 


Drew 


, 


technique 


I, other words, church “patrons” 
are going to church with the expec- 
tation of getting some immediate 
and tangible reward for their time 
or collection plate money, whereas 
one of the most vital 
church-going is of course to give 


reasons for 


something. This last aspect of 
church attendance does not readily 
lend itself to the merchandising ap- 
proach and Madison Avenue here, 
is a little out of place or gauche. 
The problem of the promotion 
and sale of religion in our society is 
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however, but a by-product of a 
problem with greater scope and 
seriousness: that of the creation 
and perpetuation of the mercantile 
mind. Madison Avenue, of course, is 
not responsible for the creation of 
such a mind but it does have a stake 
in its perpetuation. The mercantile 
culture itself, inescapably creates 
and fosters the mercantile mind; a 
rather limited mind that is adapted 
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to, and cognizant of, only certain 
aspects of life. 

The mercantile mind has made its 
appearance in politics, art, and so- 
cial affairs and not always with the 
best results. Very possibly, too, the 
mercantile mind has failed to grasp 
the essential aesthetic aspect of re- 
ligion; therefore, the merchandising 
of religion can gain some tempo- 
rary acceptance, 


Seascape 


by STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Hicu on a cliff I leaned above the sea, 

And watched the erupting rollers foam below 
Against huge glaucous ledges, blow on blow 
In flood-bursts of white shouting savagery, 

So charged with power and plunging joy-to-be, 
I felt the elemental throb and flow 

Of something vast beyond; the surge, the glow 
Of old, invisible grandeur haunted me. 


And in that spumy waste I seemed to sense 

The wing-beats of great beings; breath and might 
That gave a soul to this fierce turbulence; 

The mystery of many a windy height 

Where I had known a sweep of strange delight 
And almost wept at earth’s magnificence. 














~ In Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Ou of the unsung achievements of Dr. Billy Graham must be reckoned 
to be the tolerance, if not approval, shown toward him by Catholics. This 
at any rate seems to have been the case in this country and, so far as my 
information goes, the same appears to be true in America. I even heard a 
sermon in a Catholic church here in which the preacher thanked Billy 
Graham for the work he was doing and asked the congregation to re- 
member him in their prayers. Insofar as there has been criticism or 
mockery—and I have read of it especially in France—it has been directed, 
not against Dr. Graham’s religious views and work, but against his 
methods and his refusal to deal with awkward questions about the prac- 
tical application of his Christianity to world problems, for example, war, 
attitude to the Soviet, the injustices of the social system, and the like. 

Some feel that his build-up, necessarily dependent on considerable 
funds, exercises more of a hypnotic mass-emotional effect than a truly 
spiritual one. I have seen criticism too of his own sleek, natty, business- 
like personality. The application of the technique of business success, 
worldly smartness, modern publicity arts, to the preaching of Christ and 
the Gospels strikes some people as something of a distasteful paradox. 
But, in fact, given the many points that easily invite criticism, the sur- 
prising thing is that so little, not so much, has been made of them. This 
seems to tally with the respect and good-will which he has elicited from 
Catholics who, by and large, are suspicious of any Protestant hot-gos- 
pelism. 


{ MYSELF have not been to any of his rallies, and my knowledge of him is 
confined to television. On the screen I have listened to an “Epilogue”—a 
short Sunday-night feature in which a clergyman or layman exercises his 
ingenuity in getting over some spiritual or moral truth in so round-about 
or entertaining a way that the vast audience will be caught without realiz- 
ing the fact in time to turn off. Billy Graham was content to sit at a table 
and preach direct, but I did not feel on that occasion that he was particu- 
larly impressive, interesting or hypnotic, Consequently, I was tempted to 
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think that his effects were due more 
to ballyhoo than any marked spirit- 
ual power. I was forced, however, 
to change my views when part of 
one of his rallies was televised on 
last Good Friday. On this occasion 
we were allowed to see some of the 
build-up, but the greater part of the 
program was just Billy Graham 
preaching on the Crucifixion, Bible 
in hand. 

It so happened that that Good 
Friday afternoon I had been with 
my family to “Speakers’ Corner” in 
Hyde Park, the famous spot, be- 
loved of London’s visitors, where 
anyone may stand on a soapbox and 
air his views to the passers-by with- 
out let or hindrance from the po- 
lice. Traditionally on Good Friday 
the Catholic Evidence Guild—a 
regular “Speakers’ Corner” plat- 
form—preaches and prays the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. The preacher was 
a Dominican this year, and I was 
amused while listening to him to 
hear a little Cockney mutter: “He’s 


got it all wrong—just like the 
Pope!” 


Howsvas, my point is that when 
I came to listen to Billy Graham on 
the TV in the evening I found that 
his Good Friday sermon (more elo- 
quently preached, no doubt) was 
virtually exactly the same as the 
Dominican’s in Hyde Park that 
Good Friday afternoon. In fact the 
only striking difference was that 
Dr. Graham held his Bible and ap- 
pealed again and again to its pages 
as evidence of the truth and relev- 
ance of what he had to say. The 
Dominican, despite the Cockney 
comment, was content to let the 
Crucifix, the pictures—appallingly 
bad ones, alas—of the different Sta- 
tions and his picturesque black and 
white habit stand as his authorities. 
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I confess I felt that I was able 
to put myself sufficiently out of my 
Catholic prejudice to ask myself 
how it could be that Dr. Graham 
held many thousands spellbound by 
invoking a printed book, where the 
Dominican priest, visibly embody- 
ing the many centuries of Catho- 
lic tradition, had to be content to 
hold a few hundred mainly Catho- 
lic listeners, while passers-by for 
the most part paused a few mo- 
ments and then passed on, amused 
or indifferent. Could it be that in 
this age of unceasing literary out- 
put of such doubiful, various and 
conflicting quality, the visible writ- 
ten word had such authority in it- 
self for the mass modern mind? 
Could it be that in England and 
America today the Bible still re- 
tained the authority, the tradition, 
the spiritual force of the “Word of 
God” that it once so certainly pos- 
sessed among our Protestant for- 
bears? Neither explanation seemed 
very likely. Was the Bible then only 
accidental and was the explana- 
tion to be found in the personality 
and magnetism of the preacher him- 
self? 

Certainly, Dr. Graham that eve- 
ning preached magnificently. Gone 
were all the doubts raised in my 
mind by the earlier Epilogue. He 
seemed like a man on fire, yet won- 
derfully master of himself and, es- 
chewing the oratorical cliché and 
purple patch, his application 





Billy Graham has been spectacularly suc- 
cessful in his spiritual campaigns, and to 
Michael de la Bedoyere he sets us Catholics 
a ringing challenge. Graham has shown 
that there are ways today of touching the 
spiritual appetite of every man and woman 
in the street. We are in possession of the 
Truth that will satisfy their hunger; we dare 
not neglect to learn the use of Billy 
Graham’s way to reach the people. 
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throughout was vividly practical 
and personal. Against the build-up 
of the great arena, the thousands 
drawn by effective publicity, the 
magnificent singing, popularly car- 
ried out, the effect was certainly in 
part hypnotic even on the TV 
screen. And what was the purpose 
of his preaching? A purpose de- 
ceptive in its simplicity—to give 
oneself to Jesus; to choose Jesus. 
To us Catholics this simplicity may 
seem shallow and sentimental. It 
may even raise in us a deprecatory 
smile. But it was also our Lord’s 
own message. Throughout Chris- 
tian history it has been the nodal 
point of religious conversion. It is, 
in fact, the real spiritual decision 
in every religion based on the revel- 
ation of God’s Incarnation two thou- 
sand years ago in Palestine. 


Tazz has been much discussion 
about the true effects of the Graham 
spiritual campaigns. How many of 
those who are “converted” in this 
way remain converted? And in this 
country, at least, it is thought that 
the number is very small and mostly 
to be found among those who still 
consciously belong to a Christian 
communion and are stimulated to 
resume a fuller or more regular 
practice of their faith. And the in- 
ference is drawn that Dr. Billy 
Graham, however spectacular his 
immediate success, is in reality a 
failure. 

In a sense this is, doubtless, true. 
But is the failure really Billy 
Graham’s? His own faith, his cour- 
age, his understanding of the con- 
temporary mind conditioned by 
contemporary arts of publicity have 
brought hundreds of thousands to 
him, and a striking proportion of 
these have been moved through him 
to choose publicly the way of Christ. 
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Catholics themselves, as I have said, 
deeply aware as they are of the 
secularism and materialism of the 
world today, have been moved to 
applaud, rather than criticize, his 
evangelical mission to the masses. 
He has done his work—and then 
apparently his work flops. Why? 

Surely the answer is obvious— 
and specially obvious to the Catho- 
lic. The movement or choice of 
conversion is a movement from God 
Himself, using what human instru- 
ment, condition or accident He 
pleases. But the whole life and 
teaching of our Lord, as well as all 
human experience, shows that such 
a movement is not enough. It has to 
be followed up, it has to be carried 
through, it has to be protected and 
guided, it has to be socially shared, 
it has to be fitted into the divine 
pattern and led to its goal, which 
is the continually greater realiza- 
tion of what God is and what God 
wants of each of us and what final 
end God has in store for us. 





W: Catholics know by the grace of 
faith how the Incarnate God ful- 
filled all this in His revelation and 
His foundation of the one, true 
Church, ever to be guided and pro- 
tected by the Holy Spirit. But in the 
course of history through the sin- 
fulness of man and the very infi- 
delity of too many of Christ’s own 
followers a great variety of Chris- 
tian communions arose. Further- 
more the very conditions of Christ’s 
revelation within the limitations of 
space and time inevitably meant 
that vast numbers of the human 
race would not in their lifetimes at- 
tain to the knowledge of that reve- 
lation, so that other modes of wor- 
ship and service of the one true 
God would long persist. 

As things are today, only a minor- 
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ity, it seems, of men and women 
can be either cradle Catholics or be 
given a real choice of conversion to 
the Church. The rest, whether be- 
longing to Christian offshoots and 
schisms or to the non-Christian 
religions of different parts of the 
world, have to find their salvation, 
through the true Church, indeed, 
for the true Church is the Mystical 
Body of Christ, but along roads that 
are not Catholic. But even these, we 
may judge, require for the most 
part the support, discipline, en- 
lightenment and social quality of a 
religious communion or system. 

In Western countries, that com- 
munion is likely in the vast ma- 
jority of cases to be a Christian one, 
separated at some point from the 
Catholic Church. And if such com- 
munions are not in a position to 
give to the Billy Graham “converts” 
the enlightenment, knowledge and 
assistance that these undoubtedly 
require in some measure at least, 
then can we blame Billy Graham 
for the disappointments that at- 
tend his evangelism? Rather we 
must blame these Christian com- 
munions. 


Fon Catholics, the problems set by 
Dr. Graham’s work are entirely dif- 
ferent. In the first place, it is un- 
likely that his “converts” number 
many Catholics, though there are 
certainly some. In this country a 
well-known film, radio and TV per- 
sonality publicly stated that she 
had been led back to taking her 
faith seriously through Dr. Graham. 
But like her, any other “converted” 
Catholics know what to do. There 
is no problem there. 

It seems to me that Dr. Graham 
sets us, not so much a problem as 
a challenge. We have the goods, as 
it were. Whether for cradle Catho- 
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lics, for converts or for would-be 
converts, the Church of God in its 
mystical unity, in its Divine author- 
ity, in its liturgical and sacramental 
life, in its moral teaching, in its dis- 
cipline gives everything that any- 
one can possibly need to live and 
develop the full spiritual life. 

But what about that first and 
vital decision and choice which, un- 
der God’s grace, causes a man to opt 
for Christ and to follow Him? Billy 
Graham is the instrument through 
which many, unlikely otherwise to 
be touched, are moved by God to 
make that choice. And remember 
that psychologically that choice is 
open not only to the unbaptized, 
but to the baptized, even to the 
fairly regular churchgoer. For it 
is a choice that a Christian and a 
Catholic needs to make again and 
again—it is the inner religious act, 
the heart of the matter. By failing 
to make it, a man may observe a 
religious practice with a minimum 
of real spiritual content. 

In the world today there are 
many millions who never make that 
choice in the Catholic sense and, 
even within the Church, there 
would appear to be many who ob- 
serve externals with greater or 
lesser assiduity and yet would be 
surprised to hear that they need to 
make, consciously or unconsciously, 
that spiritual choice, not only once, 
but again and again. 

The question would therefore 
seem to be whether we Catholics, 
who have been granted God’s full 
secret of how to live a true and full 
spiritual life, have anything to 


learn from a Billy Graham about 
how to be the occasions for God’s 
grace to touch the indfferent, the 
sinner, the ignorant—and even to 
learn something perhaps from him 
about how to help ourselves and 
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others in the spiritually vital neces- 
sity of corresponding to that grace 
again and again so that our Catho- 
lic lives do not degenerate into a 
religious formalism when they 
should be the continuous realiza- 
tion, praise and service of Almighty 
God through Christ. 


Tus is not the place to attempt to 
answer such a question. One can 
only raise it for meditation and dis- 
cussion. But I may be allowed to 
end with a few observations. | 
noted above Billy Graham’s use of 
Holy Scripture and expressed my 
surprise that it appeared to be so 
effective. But it obviously is, what- 
ever the reason. In England and 
America the Catholic Church exists 
amidst a people with deep heredi- 
tary memories of the authority and 
power of the Bible. Do we use the 
Bible sufficiently—the Bible which 
in an illogical and unphilosophical 
age presents the living record of 
God’s protection of the Chosen Peo- 
ple, the actual life of Christ and the 
treasure of His teaching and plan 
for mankind? This picture, those 
words, may be more potent than we 
think. They may be more effective, 
as the stimulus to conversion, than 
dogma, authority, rigid systemati- 
zation. In other words, it may be 
that for many the Living Word of 
God would come first, and how in 
fact it has been fulfilled would 
come better afterward. 

Then again there is no getting 
away from the fact that the elabor- 
ate external “show” which Dr. 


Graham uses is a factor of great im- 
portance. But the Church from the 
start has had its “show,” different 
indeed but nearly always deeply 
moving even today—the “show” of 
a liturgical pageant and symbolism 
running throughout its worship and 
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centering on the drama of the 
Mass. 

I do not wish to raise the ver- 
nacular question; but we cannot 
but note the contrast between the 
very living language of Dr. Graham 
and the dead language we use. Nor 
can we fail to note that whereas Dr. 
Graham exalts and exaggerates the 
theatrical properties at his disposal, 
we, on the contrary, seem to delight 
in underplaying as much as pos- 
sible our glorious liturgy with silent 
Masses, bad singing, lack of ex- 
ternal oneness and harmony be- 
tween clergy and people within the 
different roles in the “script” given 
by the Church. 


Lastx- -for my space is up—Bil., 
Graham concentrates on essentials 
—Christ and Christ Crucified. Do 
we? Or do we tend to concentrate 
on other parts in the wonderful 
richness of the Church — parts 
which profit and delight us once we 
see them in relation to the Center, 
but which must often sorely puzzle 
those who have not been “converted 
to Christ”; parts which, dare I say 
it? may even, when given a priority 
not truly theirs, cause our own reli- 
gion to be formalist and external- 
ized and even self-centered, instead 
of being God-centered. 

Every human being within our 
reach was made by God and made 
for God. As such, he or she is a po- 
tential convert. Once converted, we 
have everything to offer him, where- 
as others have only a shadow of the 
full truth. Billy Graham has shown 
that there are ways today of touch- 
ing the spiritual appetite of every 
man and woman in the street. It 
may be that we c- « learn something 
from him there. If so, can we afford 
not to learn? Dare we in conscience 
not do so? 








BY Robert Kass 


THE DAM BUSTERS, an English film, 
is a quasi-documentary war movie 
about a British scientist, Dr Barnes 
Wallis, who was convinced that hos- 
tilities would be terminated quickly if 
only the RAF could somehow drop ex- 
plosive charges so that they would go 
off at the base of three essential dams 
in the Ruhr Valley. The first two- 
thirds of this absorbing film are given 
over to Dr. Barnes’s experiments and 
frustrations in perfecting such a 
bomb, while, simultaneously, special 
crews of crack fliers are being trained 
for the specific job of dropping these 
charges at low altitudes. 

The problem in this particular 
movie was to keep the scientific por- 
tions from taking over entirely at the 
expense of the fictional, and this the 
screen play by R. C. Sherriff does by 
humanizing as much as possible both 
Barnes and Guy Gibson, the wing coin- 
mander chosen to lead the squadron 
on this touchy mission. Also, in Sher- 
riff’s script, many sidelights into the 
personal lives of the crewmen help to 
take away a purely “factual” chilli- 
ness to this true-life adventure. A new 
director, Michael Anderson, has per- 
suaded all of his actors to perform at 
all times with typical British reserve; 
while our own more sentimentally- 
conditioned audiences may find this a 
bit too much, this avoidance of spuri- 
ous sentimentality has certainly added 
considerably to the credibility of the 
story. The raids themselves are tense, 
unnerving pieces of camerawork. 

Richard Todd is Gibson and Michael 
Redgrave is the dedicated scientist. 
Neither of them could possibly have 


been more convincing at what they 
were doing.—Warner Brothers. 


LAND OF THE PHARAOHS is rather 
tired in the plot department, but you 
can never say that something isn’t hap- 
pening every minute in this busy pic- 
ture. On one level it is concerned 
with the determination of the Pharaoh 
to have a captive slave, an architect, 
build him a tomb impregnable to 
grave-robbers. On the personal side, 
the Pharaoh has his troubles with his 
second wife, a wily Princess who 
doesn’t really care whether or not he 
chooses to have himself sealed up in a 
pyramid, but is quite concerned that 
the Pharaoh’s fabulous treasure re- 
mains above sand at the moment of 
entombment. This lady is of such 
fierce determination and dévious mo- 
rality that she kills off the first wife 
and manages to dispatch the Pharaoh 
himself to his ancestors earlier than 
expected in the best Liltle Foxes tradi- 
tion. A secondary plot involves a 
strapping young slave (Dewey Martin) 
whose father is the designer of the 
elaborate pyramid, and a slave maiden 
(Luisa Boni) whom he wins from the 
Pharaoh for saving his life. 

This elaborate, expensive, and abso- 
lutely staggering film was made on 
location in Egypt and has more extras 
in it than Gone with the Wind and 
Quo Vadis combined. CinemaScope is 
perfectly suited to capture the gran- 
deur of the pyramids and the golden 
magnificence of the desert. Actually, 
since the plot is gigantically absurd, 
CinemaScope is not out of place here, 
either. Jack Hawkins is a sensible 
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Pharaoh, Alexis Minotis is quietly au- 
thoritative as his advisor, Joan Collins 
is bewitching as the villainess, and Mr. 
Martin is as handsome as they come as 
the stalwart juvenile——Warner Bros. 


THE SCARLET COAT pays some note 
to that most neglected of American 
wars, the Revolution, in attempting to 
cast light on the case of Major André, 
the English “martyr” who was hanged 
for his involvement in the treason of 
Benedict Arnold. In this tight screen- 
play, André comes off most sympa- 
thetically, a kind of British dandy with 
positive sentiments of idealism and 
honor in and out of war. 

Brought in to round out a fictional 
account of how Arnold was finally un- 
masked by the first American Secret 
Service man (Cornel Wilde), there is 
a romantic subplot involving André 


(Michael Wilding), Wilde, and Anne 
Francis, a Tory miss who is warmly 
disposed toward the American rebels. 
Only in the casting of Miss Francis, 
who flounces tiresomely through her 
role, does The Scarlet Coat concede to 
the Hollywood convention. Certainly 


Mr. Wilding lends just the proper dash 
and flair to the part of André, and Mr. 
Wilde is more than adequate in a more 
two-dimensional assignment. George 
Sanders is on hand, tossing his custo- 
mary verbal darts, but Robert Douglas 
has too little to do to make Benedict 
Arnold come to life. 

Much of this CinemaScope film was 
made on location last autumn in the 
Hudson River country near West 
Point. The color cameras have rarely 
been used so adeptly, with the bril- 
liance of Fall positively breathtaking. 
—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


WICHITA depletes by one more the 
number of frontier cities whose hard- 
bitten sagas have yet to be recorded on 
film. After the customary noisy epics 
about laconic, gangling sheriffs who 
brought law and order to scores of 
wide-open towns, it is quite a novelty 
to find that Wichifa not only has a plot 
with a few new twists but also some 
solid sense behind all the gun-play. 
The Sheriff here is Wyatt Earp whose 
particular peeve is the way in which 
a band of drunken cowboys shoot up 
the town one night just for the sake 
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of whooping it up. Once Earp allows 
the badge to be pinned onto his vest, 
though, he is there to stay and those 
self-seeking citizens of Wichita who 
recommend that he soft-pedal the 
rough no-shooting edict for visiting 
cowhands get nowhere with this 
granite-jawed specimen. And so Earp 
has two factions with which to con- 
tend—those who want to make money 
on the free-spending cowboys, and 
those who sincerely want law and or- 
der. The problem, as Earp puts it, is 
not “who is right, but what is right.” 

Wichita comes out both sensible and 
enjoyable with better developed char- 
acters than one usually expects in non- 
psychological Westerns such as this 
one. Joel McCrea, who by this time 
must have accumulated more horse 
hours than Gary Cooper and Randolph 
Scott, is a most persuasive minion of 
the law and he gets especially sturdy 
assistance from Keith Larsen as Bat 
Masterson, Vera Miles, Carl Benton 
Reid, Wallace Ford and Mae Clarke.— 
Allied Artists. 


THE NAKED DAWN is at times a rather 
too-arty character study of greed as it 
affects a simple-minded young Mexi- 
can farmer who is briefly thrown to- 
gether with a runaway bandit. The in- 
genuous lad is tempted to violence and 
murder in order to get for himself the 
bandit’s loot. The farmer’s wife, hor- 
rified at this unexpected unscrupulous- 
ness and avarice, is momentarily 
tempted to run off with the bandit 
who, though a moodier type, has a 
more inflexible set of moral standards. 
This simple and moving story from 
time to time gets carried away by its 
philosophizing and is a trifle too 
wound up in artistic camera angles, 
both of which are far beyond its sim- 
ple aspirations. However, in general, 
it is extremely well-made and shows 
that much care was taken to present 
fully the characters of the two men 
and, to a lesser degree, the wife. Ar- 
thur Kennedy wears his south-of-the- 
border accent and garb so naturally 
that I quite believed he was a Mexican 
bandit, and Eugene Iglesias was never 
too impulsive as the impressionable 
farmer. Betta St. John is darkly lovely 
as the lady caught up in the emotional 
impasse.—Universal-International. 
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ULYSSES, an Italo-American epic 
which condenses Homer’s Odyssey in- 
to ninety minutes, does a surprisingly 
authentic job of capturing the spirit 
and feeling of mythology, never an 
easy task for the movies. Historical 
epics, yes, but the particular synthesis 
of fancy woven inextricably into fact 
to make a single pattern has often 
eluded Hollywood. 

The film is concerned only with 
Ulysses’ return trip home from the 
interminable Trojan War (skimmed 
over quickly in brief flashback). What 
takes him so long to get back to his 
patient wife, Queen Penelope, is the 
assortment of obstacles put in his way 
by his arch enemy, the sea god Nep- 
tune. Among other distractions, Nep- 
tune has tossed in Ulysses’ path his 
own son, the Cyclops, a frightening 
giant whom Ulysses and his men 
blind; Circe, a most entrancing witch 
who turns his men into swine; and, 
finally, Nausicaa, the very fetching 
daughter of King Alcinous on whose 
island Ulysses is_ providentially 


washed ashore. Penelope, in the mean- 


time, is hard put to it to ward off the 
constant stream of suitors greedy for 
the position of king. 

To compress all of this into an in- 
telligible script is the joint work of 
half a dozen cooks, Italian and Ameri- 
can (among them Ben Hecht and 
Irwin Shaw), and while a few less 
fingers in the pot might have resulted 
in a more consistent brew, the screen 
play of Ulysses is quite admirable. 
Wisely, I think, there is absolutely no 
effort made to deceive you that this 
is not a dubbed film. The cast is inter- 
national—Kirk Douglas, Silvana Man- 
gano, Anthony Quinn, Rossana Podesta, 
Franco Interlenghi, Jacques Dumesnil 
—and English words are simply put 
into their mouths without trying to 
make the lip movements co-ordinate. 
This lip synchronization process, dem- 
onstrated so wearily in some Italian 
imports, brings on such static, uncon- 
vincing dialogue that it seems not 
worth all the trouble the dubbing 
takes. At least what people say in 
Ulysses has pace and movement. The 
technical effects, especially in the 
Cyclops’ cave, are right up to par and 
the technicolor is striking. — Para- 
mount-Ponti-De Laurentiis. 
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MADDALENA is one of the best pic- 
tures to come from Italy since the neo- 
realist revival in that country a decade 
ago. Not that Maddalena is in the tra- 
dition of Open City, for it is instead a 
religious story paralleling the life of 
Mary Magdalen and her ultimate re- 
generation. The heroine here is an 
embittered prostitute who gladly ac- 
cepts a chance to play the Virgin Mary 
in a religious pageant being given on 
Good Friday in a little country village. 
Brought back once more into the re- 
ligious atmosphere of a church and 
within the sphere of a simple, sympa- 
thetic priest, Maddalena’s mockery 
shrivels away and, after a very mov- 
ing confession to the priest in which 
she explains her perverse reasons for 
coming to the village, she returns to 
the faith she had lost. But by then it 
is too late, for the villagers, suspicious 
and quick to condemn, have learned 
of her unsavory past. 

The tragic story of Maddalena is 
directed with enormous feeling and 
compassion by Augusto Genina and 
performed with equal sincerity by 
Marta Toren, a Swedish actress of 
flexible range, and Gino Cervi as the 
priest. The impact of this film is stun- 
ning and I do not doubt that, like me, 
you will leave the theater deeply 
moved by what you have seen. Madda- 
lena restores to the Italian film indus- 
try some of the splendor which has 
been slowly and depressingly chip- 
ping away from it within the past few 
years. This adult film is in Italian 
with English subtitles and is well 
worth whatever minor irritation you 
have to undergo reading them.—1J.F.E. 
Releasing Corp. 


THE PRIVATE WAR OF MAJOR BEN- 
SON harks back to those unassuming 
comedies which Hollywood used to 
make before CinemaScope, Vista- 
Vision, et al., took over and made 
everything so outsize that homey little 
stories like these almost disappeared. 
A crisp and drill-happy Army major is 
relieved of his command by higher- 
ups in Washington and sent on a pro- 
bationary assignment to a boys’ school 
whose ROTC rating is dragging in the 
dust. When the major applies his 
rigorous discipline to his new charges 
—boys from six to fourteen—his rav- 
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ing and shouting net him nothing 
more than the dislike of the boys who 
prefer their drill masters to have a 
heart. Before Major Benson is ready 
for another professional assignment, 
he first learns a lasting lesson in hu- 
mility from his charges. 

This open-hearted, engaging com- 
edy is sometimes a bit thin in patches 
since, to keep pace with today’s 
“epics,” it runs overlong for what it 
has to say. However, it is undoubtedly 
the most enjoyable family comedy of 
the year. Charlton Heston, hitherto 
limited almost exclusively to playing 
muscular Western heroes, displays a 
comic talent so far untapped. Mr. 
Heston is such an expert comedian be- 
cause he plays his comedy straight 
and not for cheap, quick laughs. Julie 
Adams is awfully pretty as the school 
doctor who helps thaw out the flinty 
major, and William Demarest is the 
handyman who gets such a kick out of 
the way the boys trim the hero down 
to their size. And praise be, too, for 
avoiding the temptation to make the 
nuns who run the school in this film 
the jolly, baseball-whacking, jeep- 
riding types who used to scoot across 
the screen a few years back. These 
nuns act as if they really could run a 
school even if they don’t know the dif- 
ference between a slingshot and a 
rifle.—Universal-International. 


* * * * 


THE big news of the month, and quite 
possibly of the year, was NBC’s excel- 


lently-produced Wide, Wide World 
which gave to television the scope and 
freedom of which it is so obviously 
capable and which it has so infre- 
quently used. The show, which is the 
fruit of the labors of the late Fred 
Rickey and Barry Wood, together 
with writer Saul Levitt, had as its 
theme a summer evening in North 
America. For ninety minutes the 
cameras (about forty in all) roamed 
across this continent from the East 
Coast to the West in the United States, 
and up into Canada to Stratford, On- 
tario, and then down to Mexico City. 
Assuredly such an itinerary as Wide, 
Wide World had set up for itself in 
its debut, something like 32,000 miles 
in all, might have resulted in chaos 
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had it not been pre-planned with such 
intelligence that each possible mis- 
hap was neatly circumvented. Dave 
Garroway handled Mr. Levitt’s com- 
ments extremely well while TV pick- 
ups in various cities came through on 
cue. 

In the United States, Wide, Wide 
World went to Washington, D. C., for 
a jazz concert in the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, to Denver, Salt Lake 
City, New York, and Southern Cali- 
fornia. Then, for contrast both in 
country and in content, up to the Strat- 
ford Shakespearean Theater in Can- 
ada where, after an informative film 
account of how Julius Caesar was re- 
hearsed for the season’s opening, vari- 
ous members of the resident company 
appeared live before the premiere. 
Then down to Mexico City to the Plaza 
del Toros where Mexico’s top come- 
dian, Cantinflas, made his American 
TV debut. Since Sefor Cantinflas is a 
gifted buffoon, his escapade in the 
ring with a real live bull in which he 
kidded the matador’s art was up- 
roariously funny. 

If bits of Wide, Wide World dragged 
—as they did—the program remains 
one of the most important yet pre- 
sented on TV because at last it really 
liberated the cameras from the con- 
finement of the studios and gave you 
that inimitable immediacy of actual 
participation in events as they were 
taking place, which only TV can do 
and which no motion picture can ever 
duplicate. We have long yearned for 
television to cut loose from “canned” 
film and studio sets and get out and 
take a live look at this wide, wide 
wonderful world of ours. 


THE COLGATE SUMMER COMEDY 
HOUR has given me the answer to 
whatever happened to all those vaude- 
ville acts which used to be sent around 
the circuits with the big name bands? 
They are all working for the Colgate 
people now. If you are wildly inter- 
ested in catching this collection of 
turns which you must have seen if vou 
ever frequented movie palaces in tne 
old days, you'll probably get a kick out 
of what goes on on The Colgate Sum- 
mer Comedy Hour these Sunday nights. 
Charlton Heston was master of cere- 
monies on a couple of these shows and 
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I was amazed at the sincerity with 
which he introduced a number of these 
acts which were downright droopy. 
Mr. Heston himself is nice and re- 
laxed in front of the cameras and chats 
agreeably with his movie guests. Since 
he can toss around the badinage airily 
enough and quite often comes up with 
a good yock or two, the Colgate people 
ought to let him pick his guests and 
just turn the whole show over to him. 

The other night The Colgate Sum- 
mer Comedy Hour went off to Guy 
Lombardo’s restaurant out on Long 
Island where Mr. Lombardo tried to 
run things in spite of a dreadful 
comic named Morey Amsterdam who 
should have, early in the show, been 
pitched right into the Sound. Mr. 
Lombardo himself wasn’t much help 
either since he is obviously unaccus- 
tomed to making a lot of very small 
talk with not very bright guests. 
There were moments when he and his 
Hollywood visitor, one Sheree North, 
simply stared in helpless perplexity at 
one another, not knowing quite where 
to go next. Later on, inexplicably 
enough, Miss North sang a number 
which had only a few minutes previ- 
ously been sung by another visiting 
vocalist on the same show. 

The evening was saved by a quick 
jaunt to Jones Beach where Mr. Lom- 
bardo is presenting an outdoor spec- 
tacle, Arabian Nights, which has a 
really fabulous whale swimming in 
the lagoon. By the way, the producers 
of Mr. Lombardo’s Comedy Hour 
should consult with the production 
staff of Wide, Wide World. The amount 
of extraneous noise picked up by the 
microphones on the Lombardo show 
and the awkwardness of the switches 
from one side of Long Island Sound 
to the other, and even from one act to 
another on the show were really quite 
inexcusable. 


ROBERT CUMMINGS has developed 
into quite a smooth and facile farceur 
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on his own show which has now 
switched over to Thursday nights. 
After an appalling beginning in TV a 
couple of years ago as star of a series, 
My Hero, Mr. Cummings seems to have 
found his niche as a master of the 
double-take and the delayed reaction. 
Playing a photographer whose personal 
life is complicated by his amorous sec- 
retary (Anne B. Davis) and his sister, 
a widow (Rosemary de Camp), Mr. 
Cummings’ script writers manage to 
get him into attractively absurd com- 
plications week after week out of 


which he makes the proper mayhem. 
Mr. Cummings is just about the slick- 
est situation comic working on TV 
these days and I think you ought to 
take a look at his show vey soon. 


THE Robert Montgomery Players have 
taken over for the summer on his re- 
liable dramatic series and, for their 
first show, they did a neatly-plotted 
drama called The Fourth of July, pre- 
sented appropriately enough on the 
very day itself. This was a tense busi- 
ness about an American underworld 
king who fled from the States. With 
a change of name, he tried to atone 
for past wrongs in a South American 
country where he lifted the downtrod- 
den natives from their economic and 
political ruts. In time, though, a de- 
termined American policeman tracked 
him down and obstinately demanded 
that he return to the States to face trial 
for his earlier misdeeds. 

The aura of the sticky, humid jungle 
republic came through most realisti- 
cally on the show, the central situation 
was gripping enough, and the acting 
was quite superior. Charles Drake 
played the detective, and House Jame- 
son the escaped vice baron. There was 
a memorable bit contributed by a new- 
comer Don Kaufman who turned out 
to be one of the pleasant surprises of 
the evening on this splendid fill-in 
series for Mr. Montgomery’s top-notch 
offerings. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1954-19551 


Drama: Anastasia*—Inherit the Wind*—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof*—bus Stop*— 
Witness for the Prosecution*—The Desperate Hours*—Bad Seed*—The 
Dark Is Light Enough—The Flowering Peach—The Living Room—Tonight 
in Samarkand—T he Traveling Lady—Southwest Corner. 

Comepy: Quadrille—The Honeys—Reclining Figure—Thieves’ Carnival—The 
Rainmaker—Dear Charles—The Wayward Saint—The Tender Trap—Wed- 
ding Breakfast—Lunatics and Lovers. 

MusicaLs: The Saint of Bleecker Street—Peter Pan—Boy Friend*—Fanny*— 


Silk Stockings*—Damn Yankees*—Plain and Fancy*—Seventh Heaven*— 
Ankles Aweigh*—Phoenix 55*—3 for Tonight—Shoestring Revue—House 


of Flowers. 


Revivats: A Midsummer Night’s Dream—The Doctor’s Dilemma—Twelfth Night 
—The Master Builder—The Way of the World—On Your Toes. 


THAT the Pulitzer prize winner this 
year is Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is token 
of the change that has taken place in 
the specification for the award since 
the first statement appeared in Joseph 
Pulitzer’s will in 1904, which read: 
“For the original American play per- 
formed in New York which shall best 
represent the educational value and 
power of the stage in raising the stand- 
ards of good morals, good taste and 
good manners.” After various changes 
the present ruling is: “For the Ameri- 
can play, preferably original in its 
source and dealing with American life, 
which shall represent in marked fash- 
ion the educational value and power 
of the stage.” 

So far as “power of the stage” is 
concerned Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
qualifies with the uncanny interest of 
its monologues, but we challenge the 
contribution to education in the close- 
up of a crippled alcoholic and his 


frustrated wife, a lecherous old man 
dying of cancer, a scheming couple 
and their odious children, all of them 
conniving for their own selfish good. 

Should the Pulitzer Prize Award 
Committee ever revert to the original 
specification it might raise the stand- 
ard in our theater even if it took them 
a year or so to find a play. 

Manners, oddly enough, are more 
decorous in the wayside cafeteria in 
Bus Stop where the sheriff under- 
takes to drill some sense of civiliza- 
tion into the ardent young rancher, 
who is so enthusiastic about having a 
“chantoosie” for his bride that he 
wrenched her from her Kansas City 
audience to put her aboard a north 
bound bus. Not only does Bo learn to 
say “If you please” in his courting but 
a vagrant professor remembers some 
forgotten rules of conduct in his en- 


1 Plays marked with an asterisk were still 
running as of July 1st. 
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counter with the high-school waitress. 

William Inge is more interested in 
exploring the decent side of his char- 
acters than Tennessee Williams; Kim 
Stanley, Cherie, “The Chantoosie,” 
emerges as a simple little girl full of 
an amusing charm. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Inge takes pleasure in sweeping 
all the dirt lying in the corners out 
into the middle of the floor. 

A third all-American drama, Inherit 
the Wind, discounts sex for ideas and 
is based on the historical Scopes trial 
in Dayton, Tenn., in 1925 when Clar- 
ence Darrow clashed with William 
Jennings Bryan on the law which for- 
bade the teaching of evolution in the 
schools. 

Darrow is the finest creation in Paul 
Muni’s career. As a crusader for free- 
dom of opinion the middle-aged law- 
yer is given by Muni an authenticity 
which is as rare as the extent of pa- 
tient study which Muni evidently ex- 
pended on the part. 


THE TRAVELING LADY, by Horton 


Foote, author of A Trip to Bountiful, 


had the same keen insight into char- 
acter as his first play. Kim Stanley as 
the inarticulate factory girl searching 
for her husband made an indelible 
impression on this reviewer. The 
characters in Traveling Lady were 
less flamboyant and more subtly drawn 
than in Bus Stop, but it offered more 
pathos than humor. Southwest Cor- 
new was another character study of 
an octogenarian in Vermont and her 
struggle to keep her old home, in 
which Eva Le Gallienne, Enid Markey 
and Parker Fennelly were all outstand- 
ing, but the play lacked the “punch” 
which catches the present popular 
fancy. 

Two fanciful dramas were Clifford 
Odets’ Flowering Peach, a dramatiza- 
tion of Genesis and the Ark, in which 
Noah was played with dignity and 
fine simplicity by the Yiddish come- 
dien Menasha Skulnik as the head of 
a stiff-necked Yiddish family, and To- 
night in Samarkand adapted from the 
French by Lorenzo Semple. It was an 
ingenious story full of action and 
color but even with Louis Jordan as 
the fortune teller it had a short run. 
Apparently its relentless determinism 
was too depressing. 
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THE BAD SEED is a melodrama from 
a novel which tells the terrific story 
of the polite little girl of nine, who is 
responsible for the death of a little 
boy she pushed off a wharf, an old 
lady she pushed downstairs and the 
handyman who dies in the garage she 
set on fire. Its thesis depends upon in- 
heritance being stronger than environ- 
ment as too late the young mother 
learns that her own mother was a 
criminal. The ending is even more 
sardonic and horrible than the story 
and although far more depressing than 
Tonight in Samarkand its thorough- 
going realism seems to have an appeal. 

Another melodrama from a novel is 
The Desperate Hours founded on the 
actual incident of a whole household 
being used as scapegoats by bandits 
who seized their home as a hideaway. 
Within an intricate set the action is 
breathless with excitement. Under- 
standably there is an ugly spate of bad 
language under a heavy fog of crimin- 
ality only relieved by the fact that the 
family, strong in unity and faith, are 
victorious. 

There is a much more congenial] at- 
mosphere in Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion, the British mystery by Agatha 
Christie where the dignity of the be- 
wigged judge and barristers in the Old 
Bailey Court gives an almost elegant 
background to the trial of the young 
man held for murder with no less than 
three startling surprises at the final 
curtain. Produced by Gilbert Miller 
under direction of Robert Lewis each 
detail is perfect, with Patricia Jessel, 
Francis X. Sullivan and Una O’Connor 
memorable in the cast. 


ANOTHER importation from London, 
The Living Room, by Graham Greene, 
was ineptly directed and cast with 
Barbara Bel Geddes as the girl of six- 
teen who loses her faith during an af- 
fair with a married man. Miss Bel 
Geddes missed the spiritual values and 
failed to convey the childishness of 
the girl. Highly controversial, The 
Living Room raised the question close 
to Mr. Greene’s heart of whether the 
sinner capable of great love is not 
sometimes closer to God than the faith- 
ful who lack charity. The problem 
which fascinated London did not ap- 
peal to New York. 
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Christopher Fry’s The Dark Is Light 
Enough enjoyed a very fine produc- 
tion with Miss Cornell as the warm- 
hearted Countess who jeopardizes her- 
self and her family to redeem an at- 
tractive rascal. Miss Cornell’s perform- 
ance was magnificent; so was the set 
by Oliver Messel. It was a rare gift 
to hear fine English spoken on the 
stage. 

By far the finest drama of the sea- 
son, Anastasia is imported from 
France, based on the tragedy of the 
Russian Grand Duchess who survived 
the butchery of her family in Ekater- 
inburg. In the play some unscrupulous 
White Russians have picked a girl 
from the streets to exploit her as the 
Grand Duchess. She turns out to be 
the real Princess and the great scene 
of the play is when she is confronted 
by her grandmother, the Dowager Em- 
press, superbly acted by Leontovich 
and Viveca Lindfors. Together with 
The Dark Is Light Enough it was the 
only play on our stage this winter 
with people who could understand 
noble motives. 


NOT one of the comedies has survived 
the winter; Quadrille with the Lunts 
having by far the longest run. Pic- 
torially it was a delight with sets and 
costumes by Cecil Beaton and with 
Lynn Fontanne full of beauty as the 
Marchioness. Had Noel Coward’s 
script equaled Beaton’s designs it 
would have been a masterpiece. 

Thieves’ Carnival in the Village was 
the only other comedy of high life 
albeit there was the trio of pickpocket- 
ing adventurers combined with the 
French aristocracy. It was Anouilh’s 
idea of a joke and the Cherry Lane 
production kept intact the lightness of 
fantastic humor in its stylized produc- 
tion. 

With a fairy tale background The 
Wayward Saint, by Paul Vincent Car- 
roll, was woefully directed, and not all 
the appeal of Liam Redmond’s old 
Irish priest who gossips with the birds 
and entertains his donkeys in his par- 
lor, could surmount the mistakes. 

There was nothing fairylike in Wed- 
ding Breakfast or Lunatics and Lov- 
ers. The first was a dull little four- 
some neither literate nor innocent; the 
second farce was so cheap and vulgar 
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it is sad to think that it was writ- 
ten by Sidney Kingsley and acted by 
Dennis King. Dear Charles was sim- 
ply a vehicle for Tallullah Bankhead. 
The Tender Trap was a moderately 
amusing comedy about career girls 
and marriage, not so good as Reclining 
Figure which satirized the intrigues of 
art dealers and the idiosyncracies of 
collectors, but was weak in syntax. 

The Rainmakers was Act I of Bar- 
rie’s What Every Woman Knows 
turned into a Western in which Ger- 
aldine Page did not prove herself as 
clever in comedy as drama. The 
Honeys was a macabre farce by Roald 
Dahl,—known to readers of The New 
Yorker,—in which two long-suffering 
spouses of a pair of disagreeable 
old twins are inspired by the delights 
of widowhood recently enjoyed by a 
friend to try and attain the same 
status. Hume Cronyn, Dorothy Stick- 
ney and Mary Finney sustain the far- 
cical note but Jessica Tandy’s native 
sincerity gave a reality to the situ- 
ation of a husband shut up in an ele- 
vator in an empty house that broke the 
line of nonsense. 


MUSICALS have been the kingpin of 
the season which seem to indicate that 
one trouble with our theater is that 
Broadway has simply become a caterer 
to the expense account of Big Busi- 
ness. Out-of-town visitors must be well 


entertained which means that the 
black market for tickets is protected 
and only the “hits” are supported. 
The out-of-town theater-goer is primed 
for “hits”; The Teahouse of the August 
Moon is the one really worthwhile 
play which has challenged the popu- 
larity of the musicals. The finest musi- 
cal play was undoubtedly Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street 
but being both serious and religious in 
content its very expensive tickets had 
not the entertainment value for visi- 
tors necessary for a long run. From 
New York, however, it was taken to 
La Scala in Milan. 

Peter Pan was a star production 
with Mary Martin enjoying the show 
as much as the audience. Nor has 
there ever been a Peter more aerial 
minded; he soared backward and for- 
ward over the huge stage to the dis- 
traction of the representative of the 
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British makers of the flying equip- 
ment. Cyril Ritchard made a grandilo- 
quent debut in musical comedy as a 
Captain Hook in red velvet who 
shunned the more horrifying tradi- 
tions of the part. Jerome Robbins 
imagined many odd quirks to the ac- 
tion and everything but the incidental 
music was fine. Compared to such 
lushness of production, The Boy 
Friend from London is a very modest 
little show, but it has both wit and 
charm, pleasant music and a clever 
cast headed by Julie Andrews who 
plays with wide-eyed seriousness a 
girl of the 1920’s. 

The good taste of The Boy Friend 
is a happy contrast to the vulgarities 
of Seventh Heaven in which a play 
that delighted the country in 1922 has 
been robbed of its drama for the sake 
of introducing sex and soubrettes. The 
effective rococo background of Mont- 
martre by Vertes is sadly wasted nor 
does the musical score atone for the 
poor taste. In Damn Yankees George 


Abbott has done much better by the 
former story of how the devil tempted 
an elderly baseball fan to jeopardize 


his soul to help the Senators defeat the 
Yankees. Much luckier than poor old 
Faust, Joe not only helps the Senators 
but gets back home to his wife, leaving 
behind him a very tempting temptress 
in the person of Gwen Verdon. The 
music by Adler and Ross is also a help 
to the Senators. 

The libretto for Fanny, by S. M. 
Behrman and Joshua Logan is no less 
than a condensed version of three 
plays—Marius, Cesar and Fanny, the 
trilogy by Marcel Pagnol. With a gay 
score by Harold Rome, vivid sets of 
Marseilles by Jo Mielziner and rol- 
licking choreography by Tamiris, the 
delightful comedy of Walter Slezak 
and Ezio Pinza as Panisse and Cesar 
is lessened by the poor taste of the 
ending. Silk Stockings stems from 
Garbo’s old film Ninotchka. It strug- 
gled with a poor script for weeks and 
weeks in Boston while Cole Porter 
tossed out songs and composed new 
ones until perseverance was rewarded 
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and it opened to a warm welcome in 
New York with Don Ameche proving 
to have a most acceptable stage per- 
sonality. This satire on Soviet official- 
dom has good caustic humor. 

From Russians in Paris, Plain and 
Fancy shows New Yorkers in Amish 
Pennsylvania. The New Yorkers are 
supposed to supply the humor but the 
Amish idyl is far more appealing in 
the beautiful Autumn setting by Raoul 
Pene DuBois. The Amish scenes are 
interlarded with the brash comedy 
of the Broadway blonde and the in- 
evitable jazz—this time at a carnival. 


ANKLES AWEIGH has simply nothing 
to offer but extravagant décor and the 
idiocies of the type of musical of some 
twenty years ago. The only interest it 
possesses is that it is the subject of a 
feud between the critics who derided 
it and the columnists, headed by 
Walter Winchell, who have plugged it 
by radio and television persistently 
enough to keep it running. Shoestring 
Revue was a miniature offering which 
flourished for a while but seemed ex- 
traordinarily puerile when shown on 
television, but all the same it was fun- 
nier, to my mind, than Phoenix 55 a 
full size revue centered on Nancy 
Walker. 3 For Tonight was without 
sets or costumes but with the attrac- 
tion of Harry Belafonte’s songs, Marge 
and Gower Champion’s dancing and 
William Schuman’s chorus. It is a 
great loss that Mr. Belafonte’s commit- 
ments forced its closing in June. But 
one closing that was more than timely 
was that of House of Flowers which 
was the nadir of obscenity. 


ON the whole the season was like an 
elaborate platinum setting surround- 
ing rhinestones instead of diamonds, 
for the plays were of lesser caliber 
than their productions. If any survive 
in dramatic history it will probably be 
The Living Room which was particu- 
larly well constructed and in which 
the theme has eternal values. The Dark 
Is Light Enough will depend upon the 
immortality of Christopher Fry. 








NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE NINETY AND NINE 

by Imre Kovacs 

Funk & Wagnalls. $3.75 
If reading Catholics can allow them- 
selves only one of the many fine novels 
published this year, The Ninety and 
Nine should be it. Beyond the superb 
writing and command of characters 
and events are a theme and a subject 
of unsurpassed importance. The strug- 
gle between Communism and the 
Church has been presented to us many 
times, and will be again, but seldom 
has there been, in a novel at least, such 
vigor, intellectual authority, and de- 
tailed knowledge. Communism, in the 
fullness of its pitiless brutality, its as- 
sault on the human spirit, and its im- 
placable program, is here unmasked. 

It is easy to think of Communism in 
generalizations and to simplify its 
effects. In The Ninety and Nine Com- 
munism comes to Hungary with a 
tone of “accommodation”; it seems to 
be a national movement, one out to 
reverse the inequities of centuries. At 
first, the Churches are left open; the 
schools continue as they were. When 
a new Bishop is consecrated (the 
former one was shot when the Rus- 
sians took over the country: a de- 
plorable accident), high Party mem- 
bers are on hand for the ceremony. 
And to the grief of Father Janos, 
Jesuit superior and central figure in 
the novel, there are priests who be- 
come “peace priests,” with the motive, 
they tell themselves, of saving some- 
thing for the next generation. Both 
the slow attrition that sapped Hun- 
gary’s life, and the swift events that 
lead Father Janos to a prison cell as 
an enemy of the people, are woven to- 


gether with great brilliance. The dia- 
logues between Father Janos and the 
former “Number Two” Hungarian 
Communist, both now prisoners, are 
superb. The whole business of “brain 
washing” is shown with overwhelm- 
ing clarity. Here is a book to be read 
with mounting excitement for its story, 
yet it is also one to be studied and 
pondered for its wealth of meaning. 


NECTAR IN A SIEVE 

by Kamala Markandaya 

John Day. $3.50 
“Sometimes at night I think that my 
husband is with me again, coming 
gently through the mists, and we are 
tranquil together.” With these words 
the narrative of Rukmani, daughter of 
a village headman and married to a 
landless farmer, begins. Nectar in a 
Sieve, for all the loss implied by the 
title and for all the tragedy of its 
events, is a triumphant vindication of 
the human spirit. 

When Rukmani and her husband 
make a journey by hired bullock car to 
visit their son, Rukmani notices that 
one of the bullocks has a festering raw 
patch, and that when the yoke was 
put back, the animal cringed, “but 
accepted the torment.” Here symbol 
is intended; the bullock represents the 
people of India. Yet how false our 
facile theory of the fatalism of the 
East really is, this warm and under- 
standing novel shows. The blows to 
which Rukmani and Nathan submit 
are many. They suffer from monsoon 
and then drought; their children die; 
their strong sons leave for Ceylon to 
find work; their daughter is returned 
to them by her husband because she 
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is barren. After thirty years, the land 
they worked is sold and they leave the 
poor hut Nathan made. In their wan- 
derings, they arrive at a temple; here 
they are fed, but their few possessions 
are stolen from them. When Nathan 
dies, Rukmani, who has been greatly 
loved and who has loved greatly, can 
truly say that he has had “a gentle 
passing.” Nectar in a Sieve is un- 
flinchingly real and moving, yet it is a 
gentle book. It is a book which en- 
gages the reader’s sympathy and re- 
wards it with a rich spiritual under- 
standing of the human condition. 


THE FOUR RIVERS OF PARADISE 

by Helen C. White 

Macmillan. $3.50 
One of the signs of our new historical 
humility is the avidity with which we 
seek out historical parallels. Not long 
ago, while the myth of progress seemed 
still tenable, history was thought of 
as “leading up to us.” History might 
show us what hideousness we had 
risen above; it was not something we 
might be called upon to re-enact. 
Nowadays, however, much _ serious 
writing in the historical novel is done 
from the motive of setting up guide- 
posts from the past, of pointing out 
times of danger to civilization parallel 
to our own. In The Four Rivers of 
Paradise Miss White, scholar and nov- 
elist both, shows with inferential ap- 
plication, a “world picture” in process 
of disintegration. 

Her scene is Rome of the fifth cen- 
tury, a Rome given to effete refine- 
ment, much debauchery, and most of 
all to an overwhelming apathy. In the 
view of this novel, Romans were mere 
spectators of the fate they had not the 
energy to avoid. Her protagonist, 
young Hilary of Bordeaux, is a re- 
ceiver of impressions and of action. 
Barbarian raids lay waste his holdings 
in his absence; in Rome he is on the 
periphery of power, as a barbarian 
general tries to restore order for a 
weak Emperor. Chapter after chapter 
reveals Rome’s decay, without, how- 
ever, making it seem exciting or in 
any way reversible. When, at the 
Pope’s suggestion, Hilary sought out 
St. Jerome in Bethlehem, “it seemed to 
him that he had taken shelter from a 
storm which more valiant men were 
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riding out.” The Four Rivers of Para- 
dise would have been more forceful 
had the author sought out and shown 
us such valiant men. 


JOURNEY TO SOMEWHERE 

by John Patrick Carroll-Abbing 

Longmans. $3.50 
For his first novel Monsignor Carroll- 
Abbing, “the Monsignor of the Shoe- 
shine Boys,” takes the story of an Ital- 
ian boy whose experiences are similar 
to those recorded in the documentary 
case histories of the author’s earlier 
book A Chance to Live. Gennariello 
Esposito is the son of an oyster ven- 
dor in Naples. Before the war Gen- 
nariello and his brothers and sisters 
live with their parents in hand-to- 
mouth poverty. The Esposito children 
are brought up in a honest and fiercely 
respectable family, but the pressures 
against their remaining so are for- 
midable. 

Gennariello, while still a child, be- 
comes a runner for smugglers. When 


his mother, Carmela, dies, his last real 
link with his family’s secure past is 


severed. In a bomb-riddled Naples he 
becomes a vagabond and, for a time, 
a member of a partisan band. When 
the Americans arrive, Gennariello for- 
sees a glamorous future; his disillu- 
sion at finding himself regarded as a 
mascot is the first stage in his matur- 
ing. At last, rebellion and false dreams 
forever behind him, he becomes a 
member of Boys’ Town and prepares 
for “the conquest of life.” Journey to 
Somewhere is unquestionably authen- 
tic in its events and insight, yet it does 
not really achieve the continuous im- 
mediacy of fiction. 


SOME PREFER NETTLES 

by Junichiro Tanizaki 

Knopf. $3.00 
This, says the translator in a helpful 
and most perceptive introduction, “is 
a personal confession and the story of 
a cultural conflict.” Seemingly auto- 
biographical, this is the story of the 
end of a marriage. Involved in the 
slow, “civilized” dissolution of the 
marriage is a conflict over the accept- 
ing of Western ways or a return to 
Japanese cultural root. With irony and 
a technique of “dreamy, floating 
prose,” the author implies far more 
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than he says, and he leaves his central 
situation virtually unresolved. 

“Floating” or not, the prose in this 
book, marvelously translated, is mas- 
terful. The author’s descriptions of 
performances at Japanese puppet thea- 
ters provide insights into the Japanese 
past and national character. It is per- 
haps unforgivably fanciful to see 
something of the touch of a Jane Aus- 
ten in Mr. Tanizaki’s treatment of the 
husband reluctant to come to a deci- 
sion, to seek excuses for permitting the 
loveless relation with his wife to drift. 
The characters are pagans, of course, 
perhaps neo-pagans; it is therefore in- 
teresting to see the author’s dispas- 
sionate recording of moral and per- 
sonal ties (particularly with their 
son) which the parents evade and 
deny. Without exactly being a tract 
against divorce, Some Prefer Nettles 
may well have the effort of one for 
the perceptive reader. 


FATHER VIKENTY 
by Paul Chavchavadze 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
The title character of this novel is an 


immense, bearded man of some sixty 


years. He is always accompanied by 
a faithful dog, a boxer named Dragoon. 
His favorite hobby—a temptation he 
eschews—is wrestling. Of course the 
most important thing about him is that 
he is a Russian Orthodox priest. 
Father Vikenty has been in New York 
since shortly before the Revolution; 
he sent for his wife and daughter, but 
they perished in the 1917 holocaust. 
Thus, a lonely stranger, he tended his 
flock in a land of alien ways. 

Under his pastoral care were those 
who had fled the Revolution in the 
early years, titled aristocrats; he also 
has parishioners who fled from Russia 
at a later time, whose anti-Communism 
gives them no bonds with the princely 
families. The difficulties these groups 
cause are usually far less pressing, 
though, than those which emenate 
from his “triumvirate,” his warden, 
the Head of the Church Sisterhood, 
and the parish secretary-treasurer. 
From them his only refuge is his one- 
room apartment, each corner of which 
has a name: “Study, Bedroom, Chapel, 
and Dragoon’s Chamber.” With bright, 


surface humor the author shows 
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Father Vikenty manfully facing his 
troubles, battling his self-appointed 
“conscience,” the warden, and his own 
inner voice. One is not prepared for 
his sudden defeat with the latter, as 
when he visits the parish harlot. 
Much more in character is his prayer 
for the soul of Stalin, which has amus- 
ing consequences. 


MINE BOY 

by Peter Abrahams 

Knopf. $1.25 
This is an “original” novel (not a re- 
print) in paperback; an experiment in 
form and price for “the adventurous 
reader,” says Knopf. Mr. Abrahams is 
a skillful writer, though given at times 
to a kind of mannered simplicity, who 
has an important subject. What hap- 
pens to a young man, a black, who 
comes from the country to the city to 
work amidst a complex society of 
whites and “colored” (as distinguished 
from black kaffirs), at a gold mine? 

Xuma is a simple man, given to 
neither fear nor hatred. It is not his 
impulse to run from a policeman when 
he is not guilty of anything—though 
he soon finds that a black can never be 
a “bystander” when there is any 
trouble. He lives at the home of “one 
of the foremost Skokiaan Queens,” 
that is, of a woman who sells illicit 
liquor. He and Elizabeth, a school- 
teacher who discontentedly yearns for 
the clothes, the furniture, and the 
ways of the whites in Africa, become 
lovers. But their union is as doomed 
as any liaison Xuma attempts to make 
with the white man’s civilization. 
“You are a good one,” Xuma says to 
the Irishman who is his superintend- 
ent, and who fights for the rights of 
the blacks. Xuma, too, is a good one; 
and the author makes the reader feel 
that Africa’s hope lies in the gradual 
transformation of society, not in vio- 
lence and despair, by in the hope that 
lies in men who can act as brothers. 


EXCELSIOR 

by Paul Hyde Bonner 

Scribner. $3.50 
Mr. Bonner’s title, one discovers, has 
a half-ironic intent. It is a reference, 
of course, to the young man whose 
banner bore a strange device. For the 
protagonist of the story, a Swiss who 
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has become a naturalized American, 
“the clean and noble ideal” is a sim- 
plification and a trap. Jacques Eggli 
finds himself in a position which no 
one would envy; he must betray his 
family code to serve his adopted 
country. 

The Egglis are Swiss bankers. Rob- 
ert (“Grosspapa”) Eggli is a financial 
wizard, known and feared by the 


world’s premiers. Scrupulously honest 
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in his dealings, he places family loy- 
alty and loyalty to the bank (the same 
thing) above everything else. The as- 
signent for his son Jacques is simple: 
to go to the Eggli vault, take out the 
bank’s account code, and examine it. 
Jacques’ son, his father’s mistress, his 
sister-in-law’s lover, and others are in- 
volved in the matter. 

Excelsior! is Mr. 
light, deft job. 


Bonner’s usual 


PI oie New Books 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL: 
by Rev. Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Bruce. $15.00 

This notable history of the Jews made 

its appearance in Italian some fifteen 

years ago. Now it has been translated 
into English by Father Penta and 

Father Murphy, and brought up to date. 

The priest-author, known here espe- 

cially for his Life of Christ, is familiar 

with Oriental languages, the Holy Land 
and the latest findings of archeology. 

Pope Pius XII in Divino Afflante 

Spiritau commended the use of modern 

scholarship as a means of probing in- 

to the deeper significance of the sacred 
books. Father Ricciotti is at home in 

Biblical scholarship, but he has writ- 

ten this work with the easy grace of 

a popularizer. It is not a biblical en- 

cyclopedia. It is an elucidation in 

plain words of the history of the 

Chosen People from the beginnings to 

the Exile, and from the Exile to the 

fall of Jerusalem in 135 A. pb. 

It is an appropriate gift for a priest, 
but any educated layman will find his 
reading of the Bible a richer experi- 
ence after paging through the back- 
ground material in Ricciotti. For in- 
stance, the book sheds some surprising 
new lights on the charisms and func- 
tion of the Prophets. The wealth of 
Biblical knowledge accumulated by 
European scholarship is here pre- 
sented to a wider audience in hand- 


2 Vols. 


some volumes, beautifully illustrated, 
and written in a clear and graceful 


style, Joun B. SHeerin, C.S.P. 


SEEDS OF THE DESERT: 
The Legacy of Charles de Foucauld 

by René Voillaume 

Fides. $4.50 
“Jesus is the Master of the Impossible”! 
This cry, wrung from the very soul of 
a saintly hermit who became a mar- 
tyr, echoes through this book in mys- 
tic fashion. Father René Voillaume, 
Prior of the Little Brothers of Jesus, 
sheds light on the figure and the vision 
of Charles de Foucauld. His rule, 
which was pronounced “impossible” 
in his life-time, is now alive and flour- 
ishing in a new religious order which 
identifies itself with the humblest and 
the poorest of the world. 

This selection of letters and confer- 
ences is addressed to brothers and 
priests who will seek their vocation in 
strange guise as dockers, fisherman, 
nomad shepherds, etc., in strange 
places—including Israel. Their Prior 
tells them with eloquent and moving 
simplicity of Father de Foucauld’s 
dream: the perfect imitation of Christ, 
in the hidden life of Nazareth, Who, as 
perfect Priest, set the perfect example. 

The old message is made new and 
goes straight to the hearts of laymen 
as well as of the clergy. Obedience, 
poverty, chastity and love are given 
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infinite significance and vitality. One 
will note with satisfaction the great 
stress put upon universality, complete 
and whole catholicism—an idea revo- 
lutionary to the French of the last 
century. 

Father Voillaume’s own inspired 
and beautiful words serve his Founder 
well. One is tempted to remember the 
exclamation of Abbé Pierre on his re- 
cent trip: “Father de Foucauld! But 
he is the great theologian of the mod- 
ern Church!” 

Seeds of the Desert is taken from a 
selection “Au Coeur des Masses.” In 
spite of the author’s disclaimer, nearly 
every word counted in the French ver- 
sion and will be missed; although this 
book is more accessible to the average 
reader. The translation is sometimes 
too literal and fails to convey the 
freshness and colloqualism of the 
original. Those who have seen pic- 
tures of Charles de Foucauld’s haunt- 
ing face will deplore the book jacket. 

ANNE TAILLEFER. 


HEAVEN WAS NOT ENOUGH 

by Constance O’Hara 

Lippincott. $8.95 
Steel workers, construction gangs, po- 
licemen and others all have their occu- 
pational hazards. So do priests. This 
reviewer would judge that Constance 
O’Hara is one of them. She reveals 
herself in a well-written autobiogra- 
phy as a person who expects a priest 
to be a combination of saint, psychia- 
trist, scholar, orator and clairvoyant. 
In a thorny life, with most of the 
thorns her own hand-made variety, she 
collected a number of clergymen, also 
several nuns, and few of them passed 
her critical tests. 

She is the grandniece of Bishop 
William O’Hara, long deceased, and 
her father and his father before him 
were physicians to the Philadelphia 
diocesan seminary and also to many 
of the clergy and religious. It was a 
well-known family and Constance 
struggled to be well-known too, not in 
a quiet, conservative and serene man- 
ner, but in a sophisticated, Broadway 
fashion. She had aspirations to be a 
great playwright, but she touched only 
the edges of fame, and her failure con- 
tributed much to a complicated and 
neurotic life. 
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The plot, as she understands it, is 
faith lost and found. It might be more 
valid to say that it was Constance who 
was lost and, let us hope, found. There 
is little evidence that she abandoned 
more than the full practice of her re- 
ligion when she failed to find security 
against her own emotions. 

This is a book which should be read 
with a little incredulity here and 
there, but it is one which should be 
read. Packed with interesting writing, 
it moves swiftly from page to page and 
from chapter to chapter. It is an ab- 
sorbing case history of a tormented 
soul. Joun B. Keatine, C.S.P. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MARITAIN 
edited by Joseph W. Evans 

and Leo R. Ward 

Scribners. $5.00 
THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN 
PERSON 

by Edward P. Cronan 

Philosophical Library. $3.00 
These two books form an interesting 
contrast in philosophical writing. 
Both are Thomist, both have personal- 
ism as their theme, both are interested 
in the individual and social extensions 
of the same metaphysic, and both are 
written by professors. The identities, 
however, end abruptly at this point. 
Maritain’s writings, even in excerpt 
form, display the touch of the artist; 
Father Cronan’s writing, with its 
labored documentation of the obvious, 
is inept. Maritain writes humbly, in- 
tensely, luminously; Father Cronan, 
brashly confident, writes superficially 
and obscurely. Even though, like Mari- 
tain, he is endowed with a passionate 
conviction of the truth of the personal- 
ist metaphysic, he fumbles badly in 
the task of articulating his vision of 
its meaning and place in our dis- 
jointed world. 

The two books symbolize the reason 
why the perennial philosophy is ad- 
mired by some and repudiated by oth- 
ers. In the hands of a master like 
Maritain it is magnificently pertinent 
to our day; in the hands of an incom- 
petent commentator it becomes remote, 
artificial, stilted, abstruse, and bor- 
ingly unreal. If Thomism is to rejuve- 
nate modern philosophy, it must be 
re-thought as well as re-stated. Mari- 
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tain’s ability in this direction is his 
lasting glory. 

The editors of Maritain’s social and 
political philosophy have wisely al- 
lowed their author to speak without 
benefit of editorial comment. They 
have effectively used scissors on ten 
of Maritain’s books and one address; 
of the twenty-five selections, nine are 
taken from Man and the State, and 
seven are taken from Humanisme 
Integral. The compilation gives a 
brief, developmental picture of the 
political philosophy of the most widely 
admired Thomist of the day. Mari- 
tain’s endorsement of the book attests 
of the wisdom and accuracy of the 
editorial selections. 

Beginning with Maritain’s theory on 
individuality and personality, which 
Father Cronan curtly dismisses in a 
footnote, the editors present his views 
on democratic freedom, the natural 
law, human rights, and a philosophy 
of the common good in a pluralist so- 
ciety. His analysis of the defects of 
the past secularist era and his fervent 
hopes for an evangelical leavening of 
society follow, along with a reasoned 
prediction of the future course of 
political and social reconstruction. A 
penetrating criticism of Machiavellian- 
ism and a magnificent confession of 
personal faith rounds out the study. 

The selections display some of the 
finest qualities in his writing. His in- 
tense sincerity, his unique blending of 
poetry and philosophy, his emotional 
fire, his precision and depths of 
thought, his accuracy of expression, 
and his disciplined intelligence all 
appear. These selected readings 
should be especially useful to teach- 
ers and students. Their challenge 
should stimulate interest in Maritain’s 
complete works. 

Father Cronan, in the Introduction to 
The Dignity of the Human Person, ex- 
plains that a study of the philosophy 
of the human person is important. He 
warns, however, “the angle of vision 
in this book and the depth of digging 
do not make for the easiest reading.” 
We think, he continues, “the topic is 
the rental question today. But there 
is only one way of handling a deep 
truth: deeply”! 

The object of his philosophical 
evaluation is man—the human person. 


























New Books of Merit 





THE GOLDEN MAN 


By Anthony Ross, O.P.—In this delightful 
book Father Ross freely adapts some of the 
lives as found in The Golden Legend, the 
celebrated Mediaeval classic by Blessed 
James de Voragine. His selections capture 
anew Blessed James’ theme: the “Golden 
Man,” the ideal Christian who may be king 
or commoner, priest or bishop, princess or 
slave girl. IUustrated $2.00 





THE HEART OF CHRIST 


By Jean Galot, S.J., trans. by John Chapin 
—This book aids us in contemplating the 
innermost thoughts of the heart of Christ 
by spotlighting texts in the Gospels which 
reveal the tender justice and loving mercy 
which guided our Lord’s every act. $3.00 





HEY, YOU! 
A Call to Prayer 


By Rev. Michael Hollings—A virile, blunt 
and challenging appeal to the average lay- 
man to really do something about prayer— 
both private and public. The simplicity 
and sincerity of Father Holling’s approach 
and style will win a response in the hearts 
of all his readers. $2.00 





DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 
HEART 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J.— Embracing 
the entire devotion to the Sacred Heart 
this book presents it systematically as a 
harmonious and logical whole. For all 
priests, religious, and laymen who wish to 
acquire a reasoned and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of this great devotion. 





THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION 
Studies in Religious Thought 


By Justus George Lawler, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. John M. Oecsterreicher— 
Vigorous essays wherein many vital spir- 
itual and theological questions of deep sig- 
nificance for present-day men are boldly 
faced and soundly discussed. 





TREASURE UNTOLD 
Reflections on the Apostles’ Creed 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon—A point-by- 
point analysis of each article of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The lessons, drawn from this 
mine of inexhaustible riches, are brought 
home to us by pleasant anecdotes and 
simple explanations. $3.50 





THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB 


By Josef Schilliger, trans. by David Hei- 
mann—This compelling account of human 
courage and saintly sacrifice is based on 
the true story of Dr. Paul Nagai, the 
Japanese scientist, patriot and Catholic, 
who was caught in the atomic blast in 
Nagasaki in 1945. $2.50 
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His standards are dignity, perfection, 
and participation. He explains, “Evi- 
dently then the evaluation of man’s 
dignity can be done by application of 
these found Standards in a manner 
entirely realistic and scientific: ac- 
cepting only data that are and con- 
cluding from them, only what must 
then be”! Fifty-six pages are devoted 
to proof that man stands at the apex of 
the created universe; fifty-two pages 
stress the fact that man is the image of 
God in virtue of intellect and will; and 
seventy-five pages are expended in 
stating that men find their perfection 
in society. 

In the conclusion, the author sum- 
mons “all history and personal expe- 
rience” to attest to the natural dignity 
of man, which he admits is “a Tru- 
ism.” He warns that “human persons 
must again be seen as human in 
meanings they have forgotten human 
had”! 

Perhaps the quotations illustrate the 
weakness of Father Cronan’s writing. 
There are too many deplorable sen- 
tences like the following: “Something 
is attracted to being because it too is, 
and can more be, and so is inevitably 
drawn to more being as the near 
vacuum to full air.” Thomism in lan- 
guage like this will never make an im- 
pact on the modern mind. 

NELSON W. LOGAL. 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES 

by W. H. Auden 

Random House. $3.00 
THE SCARECROW CHRIST 

by Elder Olson 

Noonday. $3.00 
Catholic theology as inspiration for 
the poet figures largely in these vol- 
umes by two of America’s more “diffi- 
cult” writers of verse. Auden is, of 
course, well-known as the British ex- 
patriate, and Olson attracted attention 
for his recent fine study of the poetry 
of Dylan Thomas. 

Auden should be studied for the way 
he challenges variety in both theme 
and manner. It is one mark of a good 
poet to write well in several forms, 
and the section entitled “Bucolics” ex- 
hibits a range that should silence those 
who think this poet cannot surmount 
“obscurity.” “Horae Canonicae” is a 
series of poems that defies quotation 
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since Auden works best in the length- 

ier lyric. This is a book for the seri- 

ous students of the best in modern 
poetry. 

Olson writes a powerful line which 
appeals to head and heart. The title 
poem has the force and the shock 
value of Dali’s recent cubistic “Cruci- 
fixion” painting— 

“And the long winter of Eden ends, 
And the Christ lies easy on his Cross, 
And the Cross turns into a Tree.” 

ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 


A SLIGHT SENSE OF OUTRAGE 
by Charles W. Morton 
Lippincott. $3.50 

Probably because humor must be 
ladled out in such enormous quanti- 
ties these days via the movies, radio, 
and TV, few writers can any longer 
take the time to concentrate on more 
than the fast punch line or the quick 
visual joke at the expense of the 
gentler, more deliberate, and certainly 
more polished sort of humor which 
Max Beerbohm, Robert Benchley, and 
James Thurber used to turn out. For- 
tunately, Charles W. Morton belongs 
to that elite class of humorists who are 
not interested in the sensational effect 
or the powerhouse joke. Mr. Morton 
detects humor in so many aspects of 
our contemporary civilization, and he 
takes his time recording his impres- 
sions of them in phrases which gleam 
and glitter but do not tarnish quickly. 
Besides knowing how to be funny, Mr. 
Morton knows it takes time for an au- 
thor to write humorously. Magazine 
advertisements, for instance, tickle 
him enormously as he comments 
rather acidly on the fact that every- 
body in these ads seems to be having 
such a good time, whether mowing a 
lawn or lighting up one of those sooth- 
ing filter cigarettes. What also amuses 
Mr. Morton is the school of writing 
which he calls “the elongated yellow 
fruit” which thrives on calling things 
by anything but their right names. A 
swordfish becomes “our Cyrano of 
the deep,” milk, “the lacteal fluid,” 
and money, “that green folding stuff 
that hubby brings home every week.” 
His burlesques have both bite and 


point whether he is glancing sidewise 
at city dwellers going rustic in the 
country in summer, or at prefabricated 
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story forms for raconteurs, notably 
fishermen and explorers, or at the en- 
chantment with the sound of one’s own 
scientific vocabulary which is so char- 
acteristic of sociologists or Ph.D.’s 
turned author. Mr. Morton never 
pounds you over the head for effect. 
But he does leave you laughing a long 
time after you have put aside his slen- 
der volume of personal peeves and 
gripes. NICHOLAS MACMILLAN. 


MEMORIES 

by Ethel Barrymore 

Harper. $4.00 
LAURETTE 

by Marguerite Courtney 

Rinehart. $5.00 
Two great actresses of the American 
theater, Laurette Taylor and Ethel 
Barrymore, have currently added their 
personal stories to the ever-growing 
list of biographies of our stage immor- 
tals. Miss Taylor’s biography is by her 
daughter and, while it is bursting with 
vivid details about this vibrant girl of 
very humble beginnings who achieved 
stardom on Broadway, I had the un- 
easy feeling throughout that Mrs. 
Courtney might have spared her moth- 
er’s memory a few of the more sordid 
details of her personal life. Like so 
many talented people in the theater, 
Laurette Taylor was at times generous 
and compassionate, self-centered and 
silly. Mrs. Courtney goes to great pains 
to explain fully the reasons behind her 
mother’s alcoholism, hinting that it 
may have been grief over the death of 
her husband, J. Hartley Manners, or 
perhaps her stormy romance with 
silent-screen idol John Gilbert. But 
like the trouper she was, Laurette 
came back to the stage to win her 
greatest acclaim as the mother in The 
Glass Menagerie just before her death. 
Mrs. Courtney has provided a com- 
plete dossier of her famous mother’s 
life, both in and out of the theater. If 
only this complete revelation had 
come from someone not quite so close 
to her! But Mrs. Courtney’s frankness 
leaves one a bit uneasy. She is, after 
all, Laurette Taylor’s daughter first, a 
biographer second. 

Ethel Barrymore, on the other hand, 
tells her story with a sense of pro- 
priety and reticence. Being a lady of 
taste and talent, Miss Barrymore draws 


on her woman’s prerogative of entirely 
ignoring dates so that everything in 
Memories has that pleasantly misty 
nostalgia which random recollection 
can bring. Richly colorful, filled with 
gentle anecdotes about herself and her 
family, Miss Barrymore’s book con- 
jures up a delightful portrait of sixty 
years in the theater. While some of 
her own story has already been cov- 
ered in books both by and about her 
famous brothers, what Miss Barrymore 
contributes to the glittering history of 
the Drew-Barrymore clan rounds out 
their chronicle, giving it richness and 
dimension. Miss Barrymore’s career 
spanned the golden age of the Ameri- 
can theater and, fortunately, she has 
invested it with a respect for its tra- 
ditions which extends not only to the 
stage but to her own family’s memora- 
ble contributions to it. 
Rospert Kass. 


THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
GEORGES BERNANOS 

translated by Joan and Barry Ulanov 

Regnery. $4.50 
In a series of lectures (now collected 
as essays) the late Georges Bernanos 
attempted to rouse the complacent to 
the dangers of our age. Calling him- 
self a “witness” to the “crumbling of 
European civilization,” Bernanos cried 
out against a society in which the ma- 
chine “despiritualizes man at the same 
time that it monstrously increases his 
power.” Bernanos believed that as a 
result of a frightful combination of 
technology, financial speculation, and 
philosophy, the whole world (not just 
the dictatorships) is becoming totali- 
tarian, and may well destroy itself. 
The only hope lies in “a general and 
worldwide mobilization of all the 
forces of the spirit, with the aim of 
returning to man an awareness of his 
dignity.”” Bernanos’ own cherished 
dream was that the necessary explo- 
sion of spiritual forces would come 
from France. 

It is rather disappointing that so 
vigorous a Catholic as Bernanos does 
not specify exactly what he meant by 
such an explosion or even by the re- 
spiritualization of man. The closest 
he comes to an explanation is an essay 
addressed to a group of nuns, in which 
he speaks of the interior life of the 
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saints “without which humanity must 
debase itself.” Perhaps in addressing 
secular audiences he feared that an 
openly Catholic solution would alien- 
ate irreligious men of good will. What- 
ever the reason, while his specific de- 
nunciation is bold and eloquent, his 
vague hope is timid and unconvincing. 
Rutn M. Ames. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 

by Alan Paton 

J. B. Lippincott. $2.75 
Alan Paton accomplished a great deal 
for South Africa in Cry the Beloved 
Country. He opened the eyes of the 
world to the racial conditions peculiar 
to this land. It is a country alive with 
the cross currents of British Imperial- 
ism and Afrikaaner Nationalism, fur- 
ther mixed with the strife of primi- 
tive society and modern civilization. 
Purely as a novelist he told a story 
that by its inherent honesty and re- 
straint won sympathy for the racial 
problems of South Africa, and helped 
to place the whole situation before the 
court of world opinion. 

The Land and People of South Africa 
is an entirely different kind of book. 
It should really be two books, one 
called the Land and People of South 
Africa, and the other, The Riddle of 
South Africa’s Future. Alan Paton has 
written this book as one of a series of 
descriptive, quasi-travel books. It will 
be of some help to the tourist who 
would like to keep a cursory review 
of the country at hand. It is too brief 
for anyone who would like a full pic- 
ture of the country and its inhabitants. 

This book goes far beyond its first 
visible offerings, however, and is one 
of the clearest, most succinct accounts 
one could find of the racial problems 
that have beset South African life. 
Points of racial friction are noted on 
all sides. The author supplies a brief 
but excellent historical background to 
assist in understanding the modern 
racial position within the Union. He 
outlines all the possible solutions to 
the problem of racial peace, and tells 
you clearly his own stand on the doc- 
trine of apartheid. 

Alan Paton has written a book of 
questions. He does well in leaving you 
with an uncertain state of mind about 
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the whole problem for this is the state 
of thinking of South Africans today. 
He poses the riddle of modern South 
African life, and gives the only cur- 
rent, truthful answer: no one knows 
what will come of it all. 

WaLter Datrton, C.S.P. 


DANTE: MONARCHY AND THREE 
POLITICAL LETTERS 

Introduction by Donald Nicholl 

Note on Chronology of political 

works by Colin Hardie 

Noonday. $2.75 
This new translation of De Monar- 
chia is sponsored by the Library of 
Ideas. No small part of its value is the 
inclusion of Letters V, VI and VII (of 
Dante’s Thirteen Letters) which indi- 
cate how the poet’s political ideas 
crystallized during the entry of Henry 
VII into Italy between 1310 and 1313. 

The Monarchy is especially timely 
in the mid-twentieth century because 
Dante is attacking the same problem 
that preoccupies the modern mind— 
“what is the most direct means of 
reaching that goal to which all our do- 
ings are directed—universal peace?” 
(Book One, IV.) Dante sees the Roman 
people, or the Italian people, as chosen 
by Providence to establish a principle 
of political order in harmony with the 
order of the cosmos. Yet his thinking 
need not be limited to this frame of 
reference. For “Roman people” we 
can substitute “Humanity” and con- 
sistently maintain (as he does at the 
conclusion of each chapter of Book 
One): “It has been demonstrated that 
a Monarch or Emperor is necessary 
for the well being of the world.” By 
which he means simply that in the tem- 
poral order, throughout the world, 
peace is to be maintained by an execu- 
tive representing a just principle of 
sovereignty. “The component parts of 
mankind are brought into harmony by 
a single principle; and mankind itself 
is related to the whole universe or to 
its principle (that is, God, the Mon- 
arch); this harmony is achieved by 
one principle only, the one Prince” 
(1, VII). 

“The authority of the Empire is not 
derived from the authority of the Su- 
preme Pontiff ... The Emperor stands 
in immediate relationship to the prince 
of the world, who is God” (3; XVI). 





“Caesar, therefore, is obliged to ob- 
serve that reverence towards Peter 
which a first born son owes to his 
father.” (3, XVI.) 

The Monarchy is not a plea for 
Monarchs or Kings or Nobilities. It 
goes much deeper and pleads for an 
ordered government for the planet 
which is integrated into the Nature of 
the Universe. In harmony with such 


Natural Law there is an assurance of 
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JESUS, SON OF DAVID, by Mother 
Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.F. (Bruce. $3.25). 
Mother Slater’s gifted pen has given us 
prose, verse, biography, devotional 
essays, and now a book for parents 
and other educators of children. It re- 
flects the author’s rich experience and 
displays the skill she has acquired in 
her years of teaching the art of teach- 
ing. Thirty-one brief, entertaining 
chapters carry the reader from the 
visit of the Angel Gabriel, to our Lord’s 
Ascension. The text derives its sub- 
stance from the Gospels, and its back- 
ground from sound topographical and 
historical sources. It will arouse lively 
interest not only in the little ones, but 
in their parents and guardians too. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, Vol. VII, by Mourret-Thomp- 
son (Herder. $9.75). This latest in- 
stallment of a monumental work car- 
ries the reader through the momen- 
tous period that included the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth. It 
deals therefore, with the preparation 
for, and the consummation of, the dy- 
namic changes which at that time 
transformed the Church and State in 
France; and it goes on to consider the 
immensely significant sequel—the 
progress of Protestantism, Napoleon’s 
battles with the French Church and 
the Papacy, the official recognition of 
the Freemasons. Then comes a study 
of the Catholic revival under lay lead- 
ership. 

All of this, carefully and clearly 
described, and enriched with bibli- 
ography, index, and the text of im- 
portant documents, makes the volume 
of great value to the library of the 
historian. 


universal peace. Outside that harmony 
there is only confusion. 

The chronological table and the note 
on the chronology of Dante’s political 
works are enlightening. It is good to 
have such relevant material in one 
small volume. 

This edition of the Monarchy will 
be helpful to all who seek the prin- 
ciple that will implant world peace. 

James H. Price. 


NOTICES 


PALOU’S LIFE OF FRAY JUNIPERO 
SERRA. Translated by Maynard J. 
Geiger, O.F.M. (American Academy 
of Franciscan History: Wm. Byrd 
Press). From a member of the 
Diocesan Historical Commission of 
Monterey-Fresno comes this scholarly, 
richly-documented translation of the 
famous life of Father Junipero Serra, 
which first appeared in 1787, and was 
rendered into English for the first 
time a century later. The 1913 trans- 
lation made by George Wharton James 
—the one usually found in public 
libraries and now out of print—con- 
tained a sufficient number of errors to 
make a new translation desirable. 
Sparing no effort in his researches, 
and necessarily exercising his own 
personal judgment with regard to 
many points, scholarly and practical, 
Father Geiger has produced a book 
which may rather confidently be de- 
scribed as the last word on the subject. 

A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY, 
by Ronald Knox (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.75). This continuation of Msgr. 
Knox’s Commentary begins with the 
Acts of the Apostles and extends 
through the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. It gives us an oppor- 
tunity to thank the author once again 
for his generous attention to popular 
needs in matters connected with Holy 
Scripture. Original in style, careful in 
scholarship, always discreet in allot- 
ting due space to topics of greater or 
lesser importance, he has come to be 
recognized as today’s most helpful 
teacher of scripture lore to the great- 
est number of people. With his help, 
any fairly intelligent person may now 
acquire a really profitable knowledge 
of the sacred books. 
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Techniques 
for 


Convert-Makers 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Let the Experts Help You: 


® To Attract Non-Catholics 


® To Persuade Non-Catholics 


® To Instruct Converts 
® To Conduct Inquiry Classes 
* 


To Enlist the Laity for Con- 
vert Work 


® To Understand the Psychol- 
ogy and Theology of Con- 
versions 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 
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411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N Y. 


















































College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for owns and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. ‘ 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 


Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


EstasuisHep 1847. 


Write for catalogue. 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


























“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tlan Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound mora! preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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A A WINE STEWARD PROUDLY 
offers a rare vintage, so you 
may serve the Sexton group of 
warm weather soups with equal 
pride. Because Sexton’s Master 
Chefs have a special skill in pre- 
paring soups to be served cold, 
with all the cool, clean taste com- 
ing through to you. Better grocers 
have these nutritious delicacies — 
Vichyssoise, Jellied Consomme, 




















LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school un- 
der Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 
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Father 
Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 


presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 


most popular source-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classic, THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
nark and has been translated 


nto six languages 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Viniature Question Box. \t answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 


received during a period ol some hity years. 


30c a single copy 


$10.00 the 100 postpaid 


Y New York 19, N. Y. 


























Leonardo’s Immortal M asterptece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist’s 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 


There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 


THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should rexd— a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 
46 ill. 
Leonardo's 
Last Supper 
in full color 
price: $5.00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. © p “.  « well- 
written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.”’ 
Worcester Telegram. 
To: COWARD-McCANN, 
210 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 


DA VINCI @ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) I enclose my check for 
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Address 


City Zone State 

















